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“It’s all right... 


there’s a telephone 


right here, too’’ 


The man who has a telephone 
at his elbow in the office appre- 
ciates the same convenience in 
his home. 

He knows that running down- 
stairs or from room to room to 
telephone is an unnecessary waste 
of time and energy . . . when ad- 
ditional telephones, conveniently 
placed, cost so little. 

Great thing for Mother, too. 
For telephones in the kitchen and 
bedroom will save her many steps. 
And give her greater peace of 
mind, especially at night when 
she is home alone. 


All of this convenience—and 
safety too—can be yours at small 
cost for each additional telephone. 
Just call the business office of your 
local Bell telephone company. 


SERVICE THAT’S WORTH SO MUCH...COSTS SO LITTLE 


= 
BS 
= 
= 
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SE 
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Conformity in Democratic 
Education 


By RICHARD W. DETTERING 


Is Conformity among Students Threatening Democratic Goals? 


HE importance of belonging 

to a group and adjusting 

oneself to society has been 
receiving attention on every educa- 
tional level from the pre-school to 
the graduate division. Three forces— 
experimental philosophy, post-Freud- 
ian psychology, and Lewinian soci- 
ology—have combined in America 
with powerful economic and popula- 
tion trends to shift our educational 
criteria and revise our teaching 
methods to meet the requirements 
of a new kind of democratic com- 
munity. There is some evidence of 
increased learning, reduction of per- 
sonal tension, and improved human 
relations. The question can now be 
raised whether another essential 
feature of democracy has _ been 
neglected in the course of this educa- 
tional reform. Is independence of 
mind being sacrificed? Are educators 
ignoring the warning with which 


the authors conclude The Lonely 
Crowd: “‘The idea that men are 
created free and equal is both true 
and misleading: men are created 
different; they lose their social free- 
dom and their individual autonomy 
in seeking to become like each 
other”?! To answer these questions 
I shall state a hypothesis, try to 
establish it, and then explore its 
implications. 

The hypothesis is that the replace- 
ment of aristocratic and authoritarian 
education by equalitarian and demo- 
cratic education increases the proba- 
bility of conformity. The case for 
this hypothesis will rely on some 
direct experimental data, on infer- 
ences from other experimental data, 
and on analogy from the insights of 
significant social thinkers. 


1Riesman, David; Reuel, Denny; and Glazer, 
Nathan. New Haven, Connecticut: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1950. p. 373. (Studies in National 
Policy, No. 3) 
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To begin, let us examine a fragment 
from a study of the group influence 
on the judgments of children by 
Ruth Berenda. Now the conclusions 
of this investigation were hopeful; 
man’s need “for clarity, for an honest 
understanding of the world around 
him,” was greater than his need to 
agree with his group. In reaching 
such conclusions, however, the author 
found evidence that the influence of 
the teacher on student judgment “‘is 
significantly weaker than a majority 
of peers.” It is this finding which 
deserves our attention. 

Part of the experiment, which 
involved children between the ages 
of seven and thirteen, was to compare 
the results of exposing the child who 
made a correct perceptual judgment 
to the wrong judgment of his teacher 
with the results of exposing the child 
who made a correct perceptual judg- 
ment to the wrong judgment of a 
majority of his peers. As the experi- 
menter writes: 


The results are clear. . . . Disregarding 
age, we find that of the seventy-six 
subjects participating in the Teacher 
versus Child experiment . . . 57 per cent 
never accepted the teacher’s incorrect 
responses. With children of the same 
age, confronting a majority of their own 
peers, only 15.5 per cent of the ninety 
children remained uninfluenced in their 
judgments. No child, in spite of the 
special role of the teacher in the class- 
room, ever followed her completely; but 
18 per cent of the children facing a wrong 
majority were completely swayed by that 
majority and gave answers against their 
own better judgment.? 


Thus it would seem, at least in this 
instance, that the peer group is 


2The Influence of the Group on the Judgments of 
Children. New York: King’s Crown Press, Colum- 
bia University, 1950. pp. 49, 42 
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more effective than the teacher in 
getting a child to replace his right 
judgment by a wrong one. 
Interesting conclusions have also 
been reached by Bovard from an 
experiment with college students. He 
first found an overwhelming increase 
of member-to-member verbal com- 
munication in the group-centered 
structure. There correspond- 
ingly, at the outset, a greater disper- 
sion of perceptual estimates (difference 
of opinion) than there was in the 
leader-centered situation, but, as the 
experiment turned out, 
. . . paradoxically enough, the group 
having the widest possible initial latitude 
of behavior is also one in which more 
conformity can be obtained from the 
individual in those areas where the 
group demands it. 


. . . Therefore group-centered structure 
can ... be said to have more power to 
alter the perceptions of individuals in the 
direction of a common norm than has 
leader-centered structure.’ 


The foregoing experiments are 
especially illuminating because they 
contrast the group influence on con- 
formity with that of an authority 
figure. There have, of course, been 
many experiments on group influence 
alone, and the suasion of the in-group 
has been repeatedly confirmed. It 
would seem likely, therefore, that the 
more group-centered situations would 
increase the individual’s tendency to 
conform. Certainly, one of the major 
impacts of Lewinian and field psy- 
chology has been to demonstrate that 
not only learning, but correction of 
deviant behavior, is more effectively 
attained by interaction with the 


3Bovard, Everett W., Jr. “Group Structure 
and Perception,” Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, XLVI (July, 1951), pp. 404, 405. 
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democratic group than by a lone 
authoritarian leader. However, the 
habits inculcated by an authoritarian 
culture may render a teacher’s influ- 
ence greater. It seems safer to con- 
clude merely that these findings hold 
in our own equalitarian culture. It 
is the scene of American democracy 
which is perhaps most susceptible to 
majority dominance and conformity. 

On a different plane, it may still 
be pertinent here to cite an observa- 
tion of Sanford on the “‘loyalty-oath” 
dissenters at the University of 
California: 


One hypothesis may be suggested: that 
they were all inner directed to use David 
Riesman’s term. And another thing: I 
think most still had roots in some com- 
munity or culture [other] than mid- 
century Berkeley; some had not been at 
Berkeley long enough to become fully 
integrated into the university community, 
others perhaps were just not altogether 
capable of being integrated.‘ 


From one who was a_ dissenter 
himself, this is an interesting diagnosis 
of his colleagues. It suggests a cor- 
relation between their non-conformity 
and their failure—in a wider psycho- 
logical sense—to belong to their 
community. 


HE larger historical and soci- 

ological perspective reveals long- 
standing fears of conformity in 
democracy. Not to return to Amer- 
ica’s pre-democratic days when we 
would expect to find men like Madison 
warning us about the majority as a 
“faction,” we can start with Tocque- 
ville’s assertion in 1840 that “I know 
of no country in which there is so 


4Sanford, Nevit. “Individual and Social Change 
in a Community under Pressure: the Oath Contro- 
versy,” Journal of Social Issues, IX, No. 3, 1953, 
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little true independence of mind and 
freedom of discussion as in America.” 
The natural taste of the democracies 
for freedom, he wrote, will still yield 
under sufficient exigency to a “call 
for equality in slavery.”* While this 
note is as old as Plato, it has sounded 
repeatedly since De Tocqueville’s 
time—in Henry Adams’ ancestral 
laments, in Mill’s “tyranny of the 
majority.” In our own time we have 
read in Ortega y Gasset that “anybody 
who is not like . . . everybody runs 
the risk of being eliminated.’’* Today 
Riesman compares the teacher’s réle 
in the “progressive” schoolroom to 
that “‘of the industrial relations 
department in a modern factory.” 
This teacher, he says, “doesn’t 
pretend to understand children” but 
has read Gesell on the “fives” and 
the “nines”; his job is with a kind of 
new “‘outer-directed” youth who 
prefer adjustment to independence.’ 
And there is the charge by Robert 
Linder, a psychiatrist, that his own 
profession has conspired through its 
ideal of “‘adjustment” to “destroy 
the rebellious among us, and to aid in 
the promotion of a hive psychology.” 

While these expressions reflect 
special biases, such discordant cries 
are still so prevalent that the modern 
educator cannot afford to ignore 
them. They reflect a fear of “1984” 
and at the same time caution that 
some of the very forces which we 
count on to spare us “1984” may in 
fact be coliaborating to take us there. 


5De Tocqueville, Alexis. Democracy in America, 
translated by Henry Reeve. New York: Colonial 
Press, 1890. Vol. I, p. 267, Vol. II, p. 100. 

®Ortega y Gasset, Jose. The Revolt of the Masses. 
New York: W. W. Norton and Company, 1932, 
Pp. 19. 

TRiesman et. al., op. cit., p. 60. 

8Linder, Robert. Prescription for Rebellion. 
New York: Rinehart and Company, Inc., 1952. 
p. 112. 
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These misgivings from the past and 
present, added to the experimental 
data cited, should at least establish 
our hypothesis as credible. There 
should be at least reason to question 
whether the student-centered class- 
room and the trend toward participant- 
learning are in any way halting the 
tendency to conform; whether some 
new technique, to be added to the 
present ones, may not be needed to 
preserve the independent expression 
we theoretically cherish. Our next 
step, however, is to inspect the 
meaning of our hypothesis more 
closely, and to indicate why its force 
has not been sufficiently felt. 


T IS not easy to raise the problem 
of too much conformity today 
because powerful factors are working 
to obscure it. There are at least 
three respects in which sharp distinc- 
tions must be made before a scientific 


answer to the problem can _ be 


ventured. 

First, there is the distinction 
between conscious nad unconscious 
compliance. Eric Fromm mentions 
the man who 


. . . has the illusion of having arrived at 
an opinion of his own, but in reality . . . 
has adopted an authority’s opinion 
without being aware of this process. 

We are proud that we are not subject to 
any external authority, that we are free 
to express our thoughts and feelings, and 
we take it for granted that this freedom 
almost automatically guarantees our indi- 
viduality. The right to express our 
thoughts, however, means something only if 
we are able to have thoughts of our own. 


From this standpoint, a society whose 
members are able to have independent 


Fromm, Eric. Escape from Freedom. New 
York: Farrar, Rinehart and Company, Inc., 1941. 
PP. 192, 240-41. 
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thoughts but are forbidden to express 
them, may in the long run be better 
off than a society whose members are 
free to express independent thoughts 
but are unable to have them. 

This raises a question for the 
educator who takes pride in the 
freedom and participation in his class 
discussions. What is there to discuss? 
It is part of the modern trend to 
regard democratic group sessions as 
“roads to agreement,” but, as Fromm 
implies, agreement has value only if 
there is genuine disagreement to 
start with. And on many funda- 
mental issues the sources of informa- 
tion and the access to all possible 
points of view may well be vanishing. 
Thus the toleration, even the inviting, 
of conscious deviation when it occurs, 
does not of itself annul the danger of 
too much conformity. The uncon- 
scious acceptance by the student, 
subject as he is to the constant 
bombardment of our class-oriented 
mass media, of broad areas of agree- 
ment with his peers, may keep his 
disagreement innocuous and well- 
regulated like the rivalry over a 
football game in which no one ques- 
tions the value and importance of the 
game. 

Second, a distinction must be made 
between a nonconformist individual 
and a member of a nonconformist 
group. Independent thinking habits— 
still a widely verbalized goal of 
modern education—do not necessarily 
arise from adjustment to a group 
which thinks independently of the 
rest of society. In higher education 
especially the expression by a student 
of a liberal or radical idea is often 
regarded as a lasting emancipation 
from the views of the outside majority. 
For example, surveys of students’ 
opinions at California, Stanford, and 
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Columbia showing disapproval of the 
“loyalty oath” could easily be hailed 
as symptoms of independent student 
thinking. Yet, encouraging in one 
way as these polls may seem, they 
signify very little as to the ability 
of these students to think independ- 
ently. It is well known that the 


atmosphere of such campuses is rela- 
tively liberal and that nonconformity 
with the wider community may be 
conformity on the campus. New- 
comb’s study of Bennington students’ 
attitudes on the Spanish Civil War 
yielded the following conclusions: 


. . . It is of particular significance that 
at Bennington attitudes and information 
were created community-wise, and not 
merely in relation to courses of study 
pursued. At Wiiliams both pro-Loyalist 
attitudes and neutral information scores 
were considerably higher on the part of 
students in social science courses than on 
the part of other students; at Bennington 
no such difference appeared. Quite clearly 
it was the community climate, not course 
of instruction, which led to the attitude- 
information pattern characteristic of 
Bennington students.” 


If actual nonconformity were 
present in such cases it would indicate 
something about the student’s future 
opinions. But it is legendary for the 
liberal Princetonian to become a Wall 
Street Republican. Instructors who 
are pleased at the total absence of 
vocal student support for reactionary 
positions should think twice. Is not 
this very absence suspicious? Does 
it not also augur an absence of 
liberalism when they buy their 
middle-class homes? The habit of 
conformity may take strange dress. 
It may even look like nonconformity. 


Newcomb, Theodore M. 
Consequences of Membership in a Coll 
munity,” Public Opinion and Propaganda. 
York: Dryden Press, 1954. p. 440. 


“Some Patterned 
Com- 
New 


But as Marie Jahoda writes, “The 
teacher who gets all the ‘right’ 
answers from his pupils during a 
discussion in Brotherhood Week often 
observes that outside the school the 
‘wrong’ behavior continues.” 

The problem needing investigation 
here is a subtle one; it requires 
finding out not how student opinion 
changes, but why it changes. If a 
favorable change is due to social 
adjustment alone, it is again con- 
formity which has won the day. 

-Third, there is the distinction 
between congenital and deliberate 
deviation. After the Second World 
War a very far-reaching distinction 
began to be drawn between “civil 
liberties” and “civil rights”; the 
former concerning old-fashioned per- 
sonal and political freedom, as defined 
by the first and fifth amendments to 
the constitution; the second relating 
to the equality of all citizens, especi- 
ally the racial minorities. Some 
ardent civil libertarians, such as 
Carey McWilliams, have deplored 
the distinction. They believe—with 
some cause—that civil liberties have 
thereby suffered. There can be no 
doubt that, while recent progress in 
“civil rights” has been remarkable, 
“civil liberties” —in both school and 
community—have received severe set- 
backs. In education, the libraries 
are swamped with literature on racial 
and religious discrimination; yet at 
the same time academic freedom has 
been imperiled. “Equality” and 
“freedom” are today moving swiftly 
in opposite directions. 

The “progressives” in education, 
as in the nation, have been aiming 
to provide social integration for the 
minority-group member. The minority 


1“ Consistency and Inconsistency in Intergroup 
Relations,” Journal of Social Issues, V, No. 3, p. 4 
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has come to include not only the 
Negro and the Jew; but the economic 
outcast, the boy from across the 
tracks, and the psychological outcast, 
the isolate or the trouble-maker, as 
well. Throughout this movement the 
goal has been to put an end to the 
individual’s minority status. In some 
cases, as with the economic or psycho- 
logical deviant, the goal is affected 
by changing his behavior—making 
him dress better or become more 
sociable; his difference from the rest 
of the group is literally removed. In 
other cases, as with the Negro, where 
the difference as such cannot be 
removed, the same goal is still 
achieved by making the difference 
seem irrelevant or unimportant, like 
the difference of having red hair. In 
both cases the end is to remove the 
sense of difference from the perceptual 
field of both the group and the 
individual. 

On an abstract and philosophic 
level, these integrative tendencies are 
contrary to the classical concepts of 
civil and political freedom. Some 
kind of pluralism has long been 
fundamental in the traditional idea 
of democracy; it has been important 
that divergent ideas be maintained. 
The opposition may be expressed as 
follows: The movement for equality, 
for integration, and for civil rights 
has set out to erase individual differ- 
ences, while the historical principles 
of individualism, independence, and 
civil liberties demand that individual 
differences be preserved. 

It is not the fault of this analysis 
but the fault of Americanism itself 
that this abstract contradiction has 
come to assume such importance. 
Today there are two kinds of minor- 
ities in America: those who have had 
to be and those who want to be. We 
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are steadily coming to accept those 
who have had to be, making them 
part of the majority as we do so; the 
Statue of Liberty, as we know, has 
always welcomed those “huddled 
masses.” But the deliberate minori- 
ties strike a different reaction; they 
want to keep their differences, and 
this is unforgivable. ‘Americanism,” 
writes Geoffrey Gorer, “‘is an act of 
will.” If anyone wants to be an 
American he can be one; if he does 
not become one, it is because he does 
not want to be. Deviation in birth 
status, culture, religion, and race has 
become extenuating, because it is not 
intended, and is less and less a barrier 
to assimilation; but deviation in 
thinking, especially if it persists after 
due warning and after ostracism and 
persecution, has malice aforethought 
and cannot be so readily absolved. 
Understanding the three foregoing 
distinctions should make it clear how 
deep and pervasive the phenomenon 
of conformity has become in America. 
It would of course be ridiculous to 
blame education for all the dangers 
which this conformity presents, while, 
on the other hand, we can praise 
education for “cashing in” on the new 
opportunities provided in such fields 
as intergroup relations. The present 
international peril, producing a need 
for a united Americanism, has given 
our tradition of equality its greatest 
spurt, which is rapidly acquiring an 
ethical sanction: “Situational con- 
formity is considered by Americans 
to be a form of group service, and 
submission to group opinion consti- 
tutes a moral motive.”!? That such 
a morality at this crucial time should 
bring regression in the privilege of 
12Ruesch, Jurgen, and Bateson, Gregory. Com- 
munication: the Social Matrix of Psychiatry. 


New York: W. W. Norton and Company, 1951. 
Pp. 100. 
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dissent, both in classroom and com- 
munity, is surely not surprising. The 
daring flavor of some of this group- 
centeredness, as well as of “civil 
rights,” has permitted both educators 
and political liberals to confuse these 
distinctions and compensate for their 
own fear of being nonconformist by 
making their conformity values, in 
contrast with our traditional ethno- 
centrism, seem militantly liberal and 
super-democratic. Once a_ white 
deviant had priority as a dinner guest 
over a Negro conformist. Today the 
situation is reversed. 

The question can be asked now as 
to how democratic such conformity 
values can remain in a situation 
where deviation is progressively dis- 
couraged. What is the direction of 
the conformity? What is it conform- 
ing to? What are the results of this 


likely to be? These are problems for 
study and can only be touched on here. 


NE conclusion that seems assured 

at the moment, however, is that 
there is nothing in our present educa- 
tional practice which seems especially 
likely to halt the trend toward 
conformity; indeed, the evidence we 
have cited seems to point the other 
way. The personal comforts and 
reassurances which come from this 
conformity make it more difficult to 
combat. As Ruesch has put it, 


... The great American ideal that 
everybody is alike has advantages and 
disadvantages. The constructive aspect 
is that people strive for assimilation and 
common denominators in their social 
techniques; the destructive aspect is the 
inability to tolerate differences from 
others. Differences thus arouse anxiety." 

183Ruesch, Jurgen. “Social Technique, Status 
and Change in Illness,” Personality in Nature 
Society, and Culture. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1954. 135: 
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The next thing to be considered 
is that our schools, however student 
centered their practices, are by no 
means neutral about the conformity 
which is taking place. As Allison 
Davis says, “what American public 
education really attempts is to 
socialize in the middle-class way of 
behavior those great masses of low- 
status children who form the bulk 
of the school’s populations.”* In the 
past our schools have not been too 
successful in this goal. Yet great 
progress is now being made due to a 
number of factors: more realistic 
techniques in teaching, the rise of 
the standard of living in the “lower” 
classes, the new social mobility, the 
international situation calling for 
American “unity,” the extension of 
racial integration, and greater public 
access to the mass media in which 
middle-class stereotypes and values 
predominate. As things stand now, 
this battle is on the way to being won. 

When it is won the new conformity 
may be expected to reflect the 
standards and attitudes of the middle 
class. The alarming thing about 
this is not that such standards and 
attitudes are bad, but that they have 
in the past been particularly suscep- 
tible to manipulation by powerful 
organized interests which are far on 
the “right” side of the political fence. 
The public relations of management 
are busy developing the “‘new look” 
of American business, and such publi- 
cations as the NAM’s Trends in 
Education—Industry Cooperation are 
expressions of the attempt to influence 
the schools. According to Lynd, 
as educators confront it, the issue is 
not . . . one of “good” and “bad” men 


14Socialization and Adolescent Personality,” 
Adolescence. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1944. p. 214. (Forty-Third Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education, Vol. I). 
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but of private business as an organized 
system of power. It is the dynamic 
purposes of this system that confront us 
as we attempt to state the goals of 
education.” 

There is reason to suspect therefore 
that the new conformity may be to 
some brand of political and economic 
conservatism such that even tradi- 
tional American liberalism could con- 
stitute deviation. 

It would seem to me that the 
educator’s best way of forestalling 
such a development is to work hard 
within the new democratic group 
process to establish the sanctity of 
dissent. A model for this has long 


been present in some of our privately 
endowed institutions of higher learn- 
ing. With the current raising of 
universal public education to the 
college level, it will be increasingly 
difficult for the higher institutions— 
particularly thestate-supported ones— 


to maintain their original educative, 
free-thinking standards. One tendency 
already resulting from this stress on 
group uniformity has been the identi- 
fication of dissent with Communism, 
though ironically enough the latter is 
the prototype of modern conformist 
ideologies. 


CONCLUDE let me suggest 
a clarification of the relationship 
between the two basic abstractions 
involved, equality and _ freedom. 
There are three points of view. 
First, there is the _ traditional 
patriotic American point of view, 
centering around the expression “free 
and equal,” that freedom and equality 
are necessarily interdependent and 
mutually reinforcing. Such a concep- 
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tion finds historical evidence in the 
old-world caste autocracies against 
which the new world rallied—an old 
world where people were literally kept 
unequal by being deprived of freedom. 

Second, in sharp contrast, there is 
the traditional view of the enlightened 
and educated aristocracy, where intel- 
lectual freedom is revered and equal- 
ity is seen as a threat to it, a leveling 
and mediocritizing of the mind. It 
is this perspective which De Tocque- 
ville, Mill, Ortega y Gasset, and 
Riesman have shared to some degree. 
In its extreme form it holds that 
freedom and equality are basically 
antagonistic, and that the one can be 
attained only at the expense of the 
other. It finds its empirical basis in 
all systems of enforced equality such 
as the modern Communist dictator- 
ships; but it also finds some justifica- 
tion in the conformism of modern 
democracy and the egalitarian trends 
we have been describing. 

Third, to me the most realistic 
concept is that equality and freedom 
are only abstractions drawn from 
various kinds of societal structures 
which roughly exemplify the demo- 
cratic ideal. As principles, equality 
and freedom are neither compatible 
nor incompatible, while in their 
embodiments we can find situations 
where they are concomitant, situa- 
tions where they are mutually exclu- 
sive, and situations where they are 
simply independent of one another. 
None of these situations, on the other 
hand, is pure, and thus it becomes 
very complicated and difficult to 
ascertain precisely what is the corre- 
lation between freedom and equality 
in any given culture at any time. It 
seems to me, however, that in our 
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an enormous expansion of inter- 

national programs for the exchange 
of students. Annually for the past 
ten years there have been over thirty 
thousand foreign visitors studying in 
various institutions of higher learning 
in the United States. Foreign exchange 
programs have customarily been 
encouraged by governments for two 
primary purposes—to benefit the indi- 
viduals directly involved and to aid 
underdeveloped countries by provid- 
ing them with technically trained 
workers. A further underlying as- 
sumption is that a stay in the United 
States would promote the visitor’s 
international understanding. 

This paper deals with the educa- 
tional experiences of nineteen Indian 
students at the University of Penn- 
sylvania.! Of the nineteen  stu- 
dents, sixteen were Indian, two 
Pakistani, and one Singhalese. Since 
all crucial factors capable of influenc- 
ing their behavior are roughly com- 
parable, for purposes of convenience 
they are all referred to as Indians 
throughout this paper. The primary 
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1This project, sponsored and financed by the 
Cross-Cultural Education Committee of the Social 
Science Research Council, was part of a larger 
investigation, which comprised studies of Mexican, 
Japanese, and Scandinavian students at the Univer- 
sity of California, Ohio State University, and the 
University of Wisconsin, respectively. 


source of data was materials collected 
and analyzed on the basis of approxi- 
mately 175 hours of semi-structured 
individual and group interviewing, 
and the responses to various written 
instruments submitted to students 
and faculty. The findings are sugges- 
tive rather than conclusive, because 
of the small number of students and 
the heavy reliance on non-objective 
data. 

Several paragraphs are devoted to 
outlining the contrasting features of 
the Indian educational system and 
to the status of the “foreign returned” 
student. These will provide a con- 
text for comprehending the Indian 
student’s perception of the educa- 
tional system in the United States, 
and will give clues for understanding 
the factors which influence his 
determination to succeed in the 
American university. 

At the lower levels, methods of 
schooling in India vary from the 
village school, with children of all 
ages grouped in a single class, to well- 
organized “public schools” in the 
British tradition. Because of the 
abundance of educated unemployed 
and the low salaries paid to teachers, 
tutors also have a prominent part in 
the educational scheme. The diversity 
of the system of primary education 
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requires that entrance into higher 
levels of training depend upon a series 
of demonstrations of competence 
rather than upon the acquisition of 
course credits. 

Although some preference is shown 
to students who attend certain 
prestige schools, the most important 
prerequisite for admission to college 
is the matriculation examination, 
which stresses content and not 
aptitude. At the conclusion of the 
second year in college the student 
takes the comprehensive intermediate 
examination, and subsequently the 
examination for the B.A. or B.Sc. 
The successful completion of these peri- 
odic tests qualifies him to advance in 
the educational hierarchy. The tests 
are set by professors at the principal 
universities, and are administered by 
thirty or forty institutions of higher 
learning. The main effect of these 
procedures is to penalize the student 
who attends the lesser college, since 
his academic performance is not 
judged by mastery of specific courses 
or by his rank order as compared 
to students in individual classes or 
schools, but rather on the basis of 
his ranking in competitive examina- 
tions with thousands of others. An 
incidental effect on the culture of the 
university is that pressure to attend 
class is comparatively slight, especially 
when most of the professor’s lectures 
have been accurately recorded by 
previous students and are available 
in mimeographed form at near-by 
bookstores. 

In the Indian educational structure, 
then, the student moves through a 
series of clearly defined stages, each 
marked by the acquisition of a 
ranking and the name of the examina- 
tion or “paper” he has passed. An 
application for employment submitted 
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by a person who has passed through 
the Indian educational system will 
characteristically include a statement 
of the highest “paper” that he has 
taken and may sometimes include 
those which he has failed. Thus, in 
India, intermediate accomplishments 
prior to the attainment of the B.A. 
are respectable achievements attested 
to by recording the results of the 
matriculation or intermediate exami- 
nation. In the United States there 
is nothing quite comparable to these 
fine gradations of recorded scholarly 
attainment. Course marks, which to 
some extent do perform this function, 
are little understood by Indian school 
administrators or by the public, and 
add little to a student’s prestige. 
This situation contributes to the 
striving for degrees among Indian 
students in the United States no mat- 
ter how brief the sojourn, and to the 
quest of subsidiary academic honors 
such as scholarships, assistantships, 
and strong letters of recommendation. 


URING the nineteenth century, 

those aspiring for the few high 
posts in government open to Indians 
embarked for Oxford or Cambridge 
to prepare themselves for the difficult 
Indian Civil Service examinations. 
Ambitious barristers sought admission 
to the Inner Temple or some other 
of London’s select law confraternities; 
many of these barristers formed the 
core of leadership dominating India’s 
political movements. The sons of 
the wealthy, the landed aristocracy, 
and the princes were sent abroad 
to acquire an Oxon or Cantab and 
polish in Western manners and speech. 
Many among the most conspicuously 
successful in India’s rising middle 
class had studied abroad, which 
almost always meant England, and 
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were members of a category broadly 
called “foreign returned.” Even at 
the lower levels in the social system, 
this identification ensured a com- 
petitive advantage in employment 
opportunities and frequently greater 
social prestige as measured by that 
most delicate of all indexes, higher 
dowries. Moreover, within India, 
since the time of Macaulay’s blunt 
boast that “‘a single shelf of a good 
European library was worth the 
whole literature of India and Arabia,” 
the indigenous educational system 
was oriented to that of the English 
public school and the major British 
universities. India’s current educa- 
tional system above the primary level 
remains a close variant on the British 
model. A system so_ consciously 


derivative inevitably rewards those 
who have undergone the “real thing.” 
This prestige was bolstered by the 


initial selection of individuals in the 
“foreign returned” category. Fre- 
quently they belonged to the aristoc- 
racy of wealth or caste whose status 
was secure in any event, or to the 
brilliant and successful who were 
using education as a vehicle of 
upward social mobility. 

With the passage of time a foreign 
education became a mixed blessing. 
As the number of “foreign returned” 
increased, selection became less rigor- 
ous and a foreign education ceased 
to be a certain path to success. The 
numbers of the educated unemployed 
swelled as the governmental, legal, 
and other professional posts failed to 
expand sufficiently to absorb all those 
. educated in the Western tradition. 
Concomitantly, the nationalist move- 
ment set in motion countercurrents 
restoring the prestige of Indian culture 
and stigmatizing those who remained 
in too close association with the 
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British rulers. Western and Indian 
scholars, studying India’s past tradi- 
tions, language, and philosophy, gave 
the lie to Macaulay’s judgment and 
reinstated Indian learning in the 
schools. This trend is increasingly 
evident today in the attempts to 
displace English by the vernaculars 
and Hindi as the medium of instruc- 
tion, in the insistence that the 
government support the homeopathic 
Unani and Ayurvedic systems of 
medicine in the medical schools in 
addition to the Western allopathic, 
and in the use of Sanskrit to comple- 
ment the national language in dealing 
with modern terms. 

The convergence of nationalistic 
and economic factors has considerably 
lessened the value of the Western 
degree in India. This is especially 
true for those who have studied in 
American graduate schools of business, 
because at home other factors such as 
family connection and prior experi- 
ence are usually more relevant to 
commercial success than academic 
prowess. Although education in an 
American graduate school of arts 
and sciences is a considerable asset 
in obtaining government or teaching 
employment, the continuously in- 
creasing number of applicants to 
meet an inelastic demand serves to 
raise the requirements for employ- 
ment and to reduce the likelihood of 
any single individual’s success. In 
view of all these circumstances, it is 
obvious that educational training in 
America is not always a guaranty of 
success. 


S ONE aspect of the present in- 
vestigation, questionnaires were 

sent to each students’ instructors 
asking them to comment on selected 
aspects of his educational experi- 
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ences—the classroom situation, in- 
formal interactive behavior, formal 
adherence to academic rules, and 
general academic competence. From 
the thirty questionnaires that were 
returned, it is possible to construct 
a composite profile of the Indian stu- 
dent reacting to the class situation. 

Characteristically, the Indian stu- 
dent found among his classmates 
several other foreign students, but 
these seldom included fellow nationals. 
As a result, he was simultaneously 
denied both the considerable gratifica- 
tion which often accrues to the unique 
individual who exploits his novelty, 
and the sense of psychological security 
which comes from being among one’s 
own countrymen. The students 
seemed to have made a satisfactory 
adjustment in their relationships with 
both fellow students and faculty. The 
Indian students, according to their 
professors, usually mingled with 
American students before or after 
class; professorial replies also indicate 
that, within the confines of the 
impersonal atmosphere of a large 
metropolitan university, there were an 
astonishingly large number of personal 
contacts between the Indian student 
and his professors. 

On the more formal levels of 
classroom behavior, the Indian stu- 
dents apparently acquitted themselves 
well. The professors reported that on 
the whole the students “‘cut”’ seldom 
and were punctual most of the time. 
They participated in discussions 
“about as much as other students” 
and were commendably pliable in 
these discussions as evidenced by a 
willingness to “accept others’ inter- 
pretations or to modify their own 
viewpoints.” Moreover, the Indian 
students made no particular attempt 
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to saturate the discussion with 
irrelevant references to India and 
Pakistan. 

The responses to the item ‘What 
would you say was his general attitude 
toward the course and his studies?” 
was almost unanimously favorable to 
the students. Although there is some 
variation in professorial enthusiasm, 
such descriptive phrases as “excel- 
lent,” “industrious,” “‘attentive and 
genuinely interested” are representa- 
tive, while derogatory comment of 
any sort was applied to only two 
students. 

Faculty appraisal of the Indian 
students’ academic achievement, al- 
though generally favorable, was not 
quite so complimentary as_ their 
estimate of the students’ attitudes. 
Typically, the rating “average” was 
assigned to students for such items 
as “logic,” “clarity of presentation,” 
“marks,” and “percentile rank.” This 
finding is somewhat surprising in view 
of the selectivity of the group and the 
excellence of the students’ classroom 
deportment, but there can be little 
doubt that such cultural factors as 
linguistic difficulty and lack of 
familiarity with instructional pro- 
cedures in some cases acted as limiting 
influences. 


a. marks received by the stu- 


dents need further analysis, since 


they remain the most dependable 
measure of academic achievement. 
There is some hazard in interpreting 
the significance of an assigned mark 
because of the possibility that there 
may be some disposition on the part 
of the teachers to extend differential 


treatment to foreign students. From 
informal conversations with a number 
of professors, we gained the distinct 
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impression that although their re- 
actions and behavior varied consider- 
ably, they marked the foreign stu- 
dents somewhat more leniently than 
the American students. 

Professors often make exceptions 


for poor students, half-hoping that. 


an accumulation of these intermediate 
crises will painlessly remove the 
student from the scene. The same 
process goes on with the foreign 
students, but since their term is so 
definite and unequivocal, and since 
their primary purpose for being in 
the United States is academic, the 
foreign students do not obligingly 
fade away. It is primarily in this 


sense that special considerations are 
frequently given them. Another factor 
of some importance contributing to 
lenient treatment is that a vague and 
generalized desire to promote inter- 
national amity can induce a certain 
self-consciousness in dealing with 


foreign students. As a consequence, 
so long as the Indian students 
refrained from seriously violating the 
conventional academic taboos, the 
professors were disposed to be especi- 
ally helpful. 

Even with these limitations on 
confident interpretation in mind, 
certain revealing insights emerged 
from an analysis of all available 
marks of fourteen Indian graduate 
students, eight of whom attended 
the Graduate Division of the Wharton 
School of Science and Business 
Administration and six of whom 
attended the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences. The major conclu- 
sions may be summarized as follows: 

First, in comparing academic 
achievement in 1952-53 and previous 
semesters, it is noteworthy that the 
quality of academic work as measured 
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by marks remains relatively stable 
for students attending both schools. 
These facts suggest that increasing 
familiarity with the American aca- 
demic process does not improve marks 
within the time limit of the average 
student’s stay in the United States, 
or, for that matter, within the time 
limits imposed by university regula- 
tions for completion of course work 
for higher degrees. 

Second, the performance of graduate 
students in the School of Arts and 
Sciences was superior to that of 
Wharton students when judged by 
median mark, comparative number 
of failing marks, and number of 
degrees earned. It is difficult to 
account for these findings, especially 
since neither measures of native 
capacity of the students nor objective 
data on the relative difficulty of the 
schools was available to us. Our 
own impression is that differentials 
among the students attending these 
two schools cannot be accounted for 
by either of these factors. One 
explanation seems to be that, in the 
curriculum of the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences, there was a con- 
tinuity of substantive and methodo- 
logical emphasis, comparable to 
courses offered in India, while 
Wharton students were confronted by 
a relatively unfamiliar emphasis on 
quantitative procedures and empirical 
analysis. It may also be that a more 
rigorous set of end-means relation- 
ships are operative for arts-and- 
science students than for business 
students. For the former, mastery 
of course content is an indispensable 
prerequisite for subsequent careers 
in teaching or in government. On 
the other hand, there may well be 
a host of factors quite irrelevant to 
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classroom performance that promote 
success in business, management, or 
other fields of applied economics. 
Since many of the Indian students 
attending the Wharton School were 
actually financially secure and had 
assured employment in their home 
country, it is understandable that 
mere earning of good marks must 
sometimes have struck them as 
unworthy of serious effort. 


HE interview data are consistent 

in their revelation of a rational, 
calculated pattern of study; the stu- 
dents are uniformly eager to make 
the most of their opportunities in 
the United States. The common 
patterns that emerge from their 
accounts of their scholarly activity 
indicate such a high degree of dedica- 
tion and so much assiduous applica- 
tion that it would seem almost 
appropriate to refer to the “‘protestant 
ethic” with respect to these repre- 
sentatives of Hindu, Muslem, and 
Buddhist cultures, were it not for the 
fact that they are likewise engaged in 
pursuing the ideal of the “whole 
man,” an aspiration which requires 
some attention to the achievement 
of versatility, recreation, and leisure. 
All of these themes are illustrated in 
telescoped excerpts of the account of a 
day by one of our more able subjects: 


. my schedule is very much like this: 
I get up at seven. ...I take a little 
exercise. I put the radio on after 
exercise. Just for five or ten minutes I 
lie down. Completely relax. We call 
it recreation pose. And I listen to the 
radio at that time [7:30 news]. Just have 
my breakfast. All this take me two hours, 
which I think would be considered very 
uneconomic by the standards here. 

The Abbott’s dairyman supplies me 
with a quart of milk. Some Wheaties, 
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about an ounce, and two oranges—this 
is my breakfast. It costs me only 25 
cents. And then from nine to twelve 
I am probably in the library, the main 
library, except on Saturday when I 
have got classes. Sometimes I try to 
stretch it up to one even but it is not 
always possible. Sometimes I get hungry, 
sometimes I am anxious for my mail— 
letters from home—or some such thing 
happens. I break at twelve. Then I 
have my lunch. Nowadays I am having 
it invariably at Horn and Hardart 
because I don’t think cooking is very 
economical for a single person. Again 
then I am free from meals. After 
mealtime I come to South Asia [Depart- 
ment], read the summary of the news 
in the New York Times and any Indian 
papers there. Then about 2:00 or 2:30 
I again go to the library. If I have 
classes, I hardly get one hour or half-hour; 
if I don’t have classes I continue until 
six. At six I go home again. ... and 
then go straight to International House 
for one hour. I will try to get into 
the ping-pong room as soon as possible 
and play for half an hour and finish. 
Sometimes the space is occupied and we 
have to wait and watch the TV. I am 
not interested in TV as such, but just 
a sort of waiting period. And I come 
back about 7:30 and go to Horn and 
Hardart and eat (I generally try to take 
my meals with somebody, either M 

or Dr. ), and then I will just chat 
for a while and start to study again 
at 8:30 or 9:00 and continue until 11:00. 


I take the book that is assigned and 
before I begin the assignment I familiarize 
myself with the book, going through 
the preface and if there is something 
about the author and all that and it takes 
me about thirty minutes or so, but I 


doubt whether it is useful at all. Then 
I start with the assignment and go 
through it. My speed isn’t very [rapid]— 
ten pages in one hour. I cannot read 
more than ten pages. Sometimes there 
are mathematical formulae, very small, 
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maybe even four pages, five pages. Then, 
having read it I generally leave it, and 
on the second sitting I come and take 
down the notes on the typewriter. At 
the time of the reading I just put a small 
red dot in the margins of the significant 
sentence. Then I note it down so at the 
second time it gives me the chance of 
reviewing the assignment. Then I never 
touch the book again, then I depend 
upon my notes that I have taken, and, 
if I am not lagging behind, I get a chance 
to read them once or twice before the 
examination and retain them as much as 
possible in my mind... . 

I generally sleep at eleven, so that I 
get eight hours of study and eight hours 
of sleep, eight hours fun every day... . 


Few of the students reach this 
level of ascetic dedication to educa- 
tion, but it is an admired culture 
pattern, and one to which the Indian 
student turns in academic crises. 


There is not the stigma attached to 
constant application to studies such 


as might be found among American 
students where the label of “grind” 
involves a sort of excommunication 
from social intercourse. More of 
the Indian students come close to 
this ideal type than would be found 
among any sampling of American 
graduate students. The rigid routine 
is, of course, one type of withdrawal 
whereby adjustment difficulties are 
lost in a formalized structure. 


HE appraisal of American educa- 

tion by the Indian students is 
marked by one apparently widely 
held international stereotype of the 
nature of America’s contribution to 
world culture. According to this 
view national intellectual talents are 
distributed dichotomously so that 
any single country is likely to excel 
either in “theory” or in “‘application,” 
but not in both. The United States 
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presumably falls in the latter category: 
as a people, Americans are supposedly 
more gifted as skilful technicians and 
as adroit improvisers and organizers 
than they are as original and basic 
thinkers. The industrial plant is 
allegedly more congenial to our land- 
scape than the Gothic ivy tower, 
and the assembly line rather than 
man thinking is represented as the 
formidable symbol of our ingenuity. 
This view is firmly held by the 
majority of the Indian students at 
the University of Pennsylvania, and, 
as part of the larger institutional 
structure, the American university 
is said to reflect the same national 
virtues and deficiencies. Conse- 
quently, those students who came to 
the United States to study in one of 
the applied fields are pleased to be 
studying at an American university 
and are satisfied that they are the 
beneficiaries of the best available 
instruction, while others who were 
interested in pursuing work in the 
arts and in the social sciences would 
have preferred to attend British 
educational institutions whose special 
genius is said to be the inculcation of 
more catholic humanistic qualities. 
This perspective is apparently 
nourished by a desire to avoid direct 
comparisons of excellence between 
American and Indian institutions of 
higher learning. If, as is asserted, 
Indian universities are in the British 
tradition of broad liberal-arts training 
while American universities emphasize 
more prosaic techniques and skills, 
it follows that no common measure 
can reasonably be applied to both. 
Furthermore, American achievements 
can then be directly traced to the 
fortuitous circumstances of technology 
and wealth, which are necessary for 
certain advanced techniques of in- 
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struction, especially in such fields as 
medicine. 

In view of the belief that all that 
separates Indian and American educa- 
tion is the capricious circumstance of 
superior wealth, Indian students are 
sometimes understandably disturbed 
by what they consider to be the 
unwarranted arrogance and _intel- 
lectual provincialism of certain repre- 
sentatives of the American educa- 
tional system. On the purely admin- 
istrative level, their protest is directed 
against discriminatory practices in 
the extension of credits for work done 
in their home country. Even when 
the student maintains no specific 
grievance against the formal adminis- 
trative mechanism, however, he is 
likely to deplore the customarily 
“narrow” Western orientation which 
distinguishes course content. The 
American professors are not particu- 
larly conversant with the history, 
science, or art of Asia in general, or 
of India specifically. The Indian 
student is provoked by the fact, that 
the spirit which informs the classroom 
does not seem to be the world view, 
that unless the course was advertised 
with an Asian label, it could be 
anticipated that its substantive em- 
phasis and its illustrative referents 
would be exclusively occidental. From 
the standpoint of the Indian student 
the failure of American professors to 
indicate that they are aware of the 
rudiments of Indian culture, history, 
and contemporary problems is an 
affront. 

The existence of unfavorable admin- 
istrative and intellectual factors could 
hardly be expected on an a priori 
basis to produce an extravagantly 
favorable attitude toward the Amer- 
ican educational system. Surprisingly 
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enough, the Indian students are, 
nevertheless, quite prepared to con- 
cede that on the whole American 
education is satisfactory or on a par 
with the Indian in substantive content 
and depth, and superior in certain 
phases of instructional technique and 
general pedagogical method. 

The students were unanimous in 
their appreciation of a type of class- 
room atmosphere and _ instructional 
technique which might best be termed 
mildly “progressive.” The elective 
and credit system, the practice of 
interrupting lectures to ask questions, 
the encouragement of discussion, and 
the self-conscious benign democracy 
of the professor were apparently novel 
experiences for most of the students 
despite the fact that a quarter of a 
century of dispute in the United 
States has finally robbed these 
particular practices of controversy 
and their avant garde character. 

Freedom in the classroom is prized 
by them not so much because it is an 
effective aid to learning but rather 
because it is symptomatic of “social 
democracy.” The single fact which 
seems to have impressed the Indians 
most is the American practice of 
“working yourself through college.” 
This demonstration of the flexibility 
of the social system appeared to them 
to represent one of the truly admirable 
features of American life. 

In contrast to their appreciation 
of the “freedom” which characterized 
classroom procedures, most of the 
students were unfavorably impressed 
with “‘a corresponding restriction of 
freedom” in discussing some areas, 
especially in the field of the social 
sciences. Almost without exception, 
the Indian students believed that an 
atmosphere of fear and an excessive 
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fright of Communism distinguished 
the American classroom. The follow- 
ing quotation is representative of 
frequently expressed sentiments: 


As I have already told you, this 
freedom has been greatly limited in the 
recent months I think. Even the pro- 
fessors in the class . . . whenever they 
talk something they are always conscious 
of the fact that some committee is going 
to investigate or some committee is going 
to inquire. So they may be in difficulty. 
All the time they are conscious of the 
fact. ... The Communist Manifesto is 
in our course. It is recorded as an 
historical document, and, if you read the 
history of economics, you have to read the 
Communist Manifesto; we have to read 
Marx. It is not that we agree with 
him. . . . we do not agree with many 
people, and still we read them just to 
know what are their views. But when- 
ever the professor gives the Communist 
Manifesto, all the time he emphasizes in 
class that “I do not agree with the 
Communist Manifesto. 1 have kept it 
here for the sake of study.” All the time 
they are very conscious that there may 
be some difficulty. And whenever any- 
body is criticizing the policy, the foreign 
policy, or Communists, or doing some- 
thing, or when we discuss the policy they 
say, “Do not misunderstand me, I am 
not in favor of Communism, but I want 
to say this and this.” Well, that means 
that I am all the time conscious that they 
are conscious of the fact of McCarthy, or 
being investigated, or something of that 
sort. So to that extent freedom has been 
limited. 


It should be pointed out parenthet- 
ically that those qualities which 
the Indian student admires most are 
likely to be found in greater abun- 
dance in small liberal-arts colleges 
than in large universities with grad- 
uate centers. In almost all cases, the 
students were pleased with their 
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orientation programs at institutions 
in which the faculty was more 
‘‘liberal,’’ ‘‘international—minded,’’ 
“informal”; in which the curriculum 
provided for supplementing classroom 
instruction “by experiences in the 
real world”; and in which the citizens 
of the community were “genuinely 
interested” in foreign students. This 
situation poses a dilemma of a sort. 
If one of the major objectives of the 
United States in fostering the exchange 
program is the creation of good will, 
then it would seem that the Indian 
students should be sent to the smaller 
“liberal” schools. On the other hand, 
the adoption of this procedure would 
conflict with the needs of many 
advanced students who can obtain 
the training which they desire only at 
one of the major universities. 


INETEEN Indian students at 

the University of Pennsylvania 
were studied intensively in order to 
gain insight into their experiences 
and their attitudes toward the 
American educational system. Both 
perception and motivation were influ- 
enced by comparisons with the 
Indian educational system and by 
their assessment of the effect of an 
American degree upon their status 
in the home country. According 
to evaluation data compiled by their 
professors, the students behaved in 
an exemplary fashion in the class- 
room, but their academic performance 
was no more than “average.” In 
general, the students pursuing courses 
in the College of Arts and Science 
were superior in academic achieve- 
ment to those attending the School 
of Business and Finance. The best 
explanation for this phenomenon is 

[Continued on page 171) 


Field Trip 


to German 


Universities 


By WALTER CERF 


Some Observations and Reflections on the Academic Scene 


ECENTLY I have returned 
R from visiting many of the 
universities in Western Ger- 
many. My purpose was mainly to 
learn what kind of philosophy is 
being taught in postwar Germany 
and the manner of teaching it; for, 
traditionally, philosophy has played 
a major part in the life of educated 
Germans, and the kind of philosophy 
which is being taught there today 
may be a more important factor in 
the shaping of the future than our 
political diagnosticians are willing to 
admit. 
I was also interested in finding out 
what impact, if any, on German 
meas the dreadful experiences 
ave had which brought Germany as 
a nation to the brink of complete 
destruction and every German to 
the brink of economic, intellectual, 
and emotional disaster. Was there 
a new awareness of the obligations 
the philosophy teacher has toward 
his students and the nation at large? 
I visited nine of the sixteen state 
universities in the Western zones 
and one private (Jesuit) college. 
Beginning with the famous old uni- 
versities in the Southwest, Freiburg, 
Tuebingen, and Heidelberg, I con- 
tinued with Marburg and Muenster, 
went up north to the universities of 


Hamburg and Kiel, flew to Berlin for 
its new Freie Universitaet, and back 
to Goettingen, winding up the whole 
trip in Frankfurt. 

Thirty years ago, and probably one 
hundred years ago, an American 
observer would have described the 
principal difference between German 
and American universities somewhat 
as follows: The German university 
is an institution designed to please 
the professors; the American univer- 
sity an institution designed to please 
the students. The German professor 
is primarily scholar, researcher, or 
thinker; his American colleague pri- 
marily teacher. Geheimrat Professor 
Dr. Schmidt knows every word Kant 
has ever written. He has published 
huge tomes, the result of painstaking 
scholarship, endless labor, and some 
original thought. To the students 
he is a deity of awesome authority, 
and like all deities he is beyond their 
comprehension, except to those very 
few who are the Geheimraete of the 
next generation. Professor Smith, 
on the other hand, knows only a few 
chapters of the Critique of Pure 
Reason. He has gone carefully 
through the chapters on Kant in one 


1Non-Germans cannot motor to Berlin unless 
they have obtained special permission to do so 
from a Russian ambassador in some country outside 
Germany. 
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of the standard histories. His literary 
output is limited to a few articles, but 
his lectures and seminars are excel- 
lent. Every student gifted with 
average intelligence will say: “That 
man really makes me think.” To 
Geheimrat Professor Dr. Schmidt, 
lectures and seminars serve mainly 
one purpose, the preparation of his 
manuscripts for publication; to Pro- 
fessor Smith, the preparation of his 
students for a reflective life. 

On the whole, the situation has 
not changed very much. In our own 
colleges and universities a_ slight 
move in the German direction can be 
observed during the last twenty 
years. As long as the service to the 
students does not become secondary, 
this is all to the good, particularly 
on the graduate level. Some German 
universities, since the last war, have 
moved ever so slightly in the Ameri- 
can direction. They have built up 


a program of courses designed to 


meet the students’ need for an 
intelligent and integrating survey of 
the main fields of knowledge and 
culture. This program has the re- 
sounding and respectable name of 
Studium Generale, perhaps for the 
same reason that the roe of the white 
fish is called caviar. It is, in any 
case, the one major effort I noticed 
which is deliberately planned to 
meet what the faculty conceived to be 
the needs of the average student, and 
as such it is a welcome deviation 
from the established pattern. On 
the whole, however, the German 
university is still a professor’s 
university. 


URING this trip I attended 
the lectures of at least twenty 
philosophy teachers. Not once did 
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I hear a student interrupt the lecture. 
Frequently there were passages in 
which I was not at all sure what the 
lecturer wanted to say. It would 
not be presumptuous to believe that 
most students were puzzled at the 
same points I was and possibly at 
many more. None of them raised 
his hand to ask for elucidation, nor 
did I see any of them after the 
lecture go up to the teacher and 
inquire. And as none ever dared 
ask for clarification, none ever dared 
express disagreement or criticism. 
Similarly, the teacher himself rarely 
addressed any question to the class. 
Only one did so. He asked about 
three questions during his lecture. 
They were all in the form of a 
sentence with one word left out to be 
filled in by the students. The Ger- 
mans call these the “roaring lion” 
questions. (Teacher: “The lion . . .?” 
Pupil: “....roars.”) “The princi- 
ples on which Descartes believed the 
sciences to be based were... ?” A 
short pause, and a gesture inviting 
the students to complete the sentence. 
Silence. The lecturer repeats the 
sentence, this time with a definitely 
interrogatory inflection of the voice. 
Silence. Another repetition of the 
sentence, showing all the signs of 
increasing impatience. And lo and 
behold, half a dozen students answer 
in unison: “Metaphysical!” This 
was the only direct contact I have 
seen a lecturer establish with his class. 
Most German philosophy professors 
do not speak freely. They stick so 
closely to their prepared text that a 
lecture is indeed a lecture in the 
literal sense of the word, reading off 
line after line of a manuscript. A 
few of them try to conceal this 
dependence on a prepared text by 
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reading it off so slowly that they gain 
time to give the appearance, with 
varying degrees of success, of trusting 
to the inspiration of the moment. 


If this is lack of honesty, it is also. 


awareness of the students’ needs. 
Every good teacher has to engage in 
some. acting, and it is only to be 
regretted that there is so very little 
of the actor in our German colleagues. 
I remember only three lecturers who 
spoke freely, with occasional glances 
at the text or outline before them. 
With two of these three I had, how- 
ever, the definite feeling that this 
freedom from the text was the result 
of having given the same course so 
many times that they knew it by 
heart. Their style was too literary 
and their diction too polished to be 
anything but the text of a book 
which has grown out of years of 
lecturing on the same subject. On 
the whole, then, a lecture is still what 
it used to be in my own student days, 
the colorless reading off of a prepared 
text, with almost complete indifference 
to the requirements of oral communi- 
cation in a classroom. 

The effect of such lecturing on 
the average student is one of extreme 
boredom. Only advanced students, 
advanced in self-discipline and con- 
centration as well as in philosophy, 
can really profit from this kind of 
thing. But the great mass of stu- 
dents taking philosophy are future 
high-school teachers. They must have 
two courses in philosophy to get their 
diplomas and they are certainly not 
advanced and exceptional students. 
Being German, they come to these 
courses, not only because they must, 
but because they stand in genuine 


awe before such a deep subject and 


would like nothing better than to 
master it. After a few weeks, their 
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hopes change into disappointment 
and their interest into boredom. And 
yet, the students continue to attend 
these lectures in great numbers 
although attendance is not required 
and never checked. 


ERY few American students 

would voluntarily sit through 
hours of lecturing out of which they 
got little more than an accumulation 
of incomprehensible lecture notes. 
What makes the young German 
behave so differently? What is it 
that makes him sit through lectures, 
day after day, that bore him exceed- 
ingly and profit him nothing? 

I will make a guess. If the lectures 
were a pleasure, the German student 
might believe himself to be engaged 
in a mere pastime. In order to have 
a good conscience he must feel that 
he is doing his duty; and to have the 
feeling of doing his duty he must 
be doing something that is neither 
pleasant nor interesting. Clémenceau, 
who knew his Germans well, summed 
it up in one short phrase: “Les 
Allemands aiment trop la mort.” 

Furthermore, precisely because to 
the average German, philosophy is 
such an awesome affair and the Herr 
Professor an authority equal only to 
the multi-millionaire in American 
society, the student rarely ever enter- 
tains the heretical thought that it 
may be the fault of the professor and 
not his own if he seems to get nothing 
out of a lecture. Just the opposite. 
He will consider that philosopher 
with the greatest respect who is the 
least comprehensible to him. And 
thus he continues trying to absorb 
like a sponge, since he cannot under- 
stand like a man, what is offered him 
if only it sounds profound and 
difficult, and he will wade through 
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miles of the bleakest historical waste- 
land if only it looks gelehrt. 

In personal interviews with my 
German colleagues after their lectures 
I very cautiously remarked on the 
apparent boredom of the students. 
Even more cautiously, I added that 
this kind of thing could hardly be 
expected to bring the student to a 
participation in the process of 
philosophizing. Their reaction was 
a more or less polite expression of 
disregard for the students. A few 
times I seemed to detect a note of 
real preoccupation, and at least two 
gentlemen told me that they would 
consider re-establishing the custom 
of reserving the third lecture hour 
for class discussion. I inquired why 
this custom had been discontinued. 
I got rather evasive answers some- 
what to the effect that on the whole 
only the really good students mat- 
tered; that these really good students 
were mainly interested in absorbing 
as much material as possible; and 
that therefore these discussion hours 
were a waste of time. It seemed 
hardly a promising attitude. If in 
the past such reasons killed the 
custom, they would soon do it again. 
“Anyhow”, the Herr Professor would 
continue,” the seminars are for dis- 
cussion, not the lectures. If you 
come to the seminars you will find 
the things which you missed during 
the lectures.” 


The 


© I went to the seminars. 
professors had declared the semi- 
nars to be true places of philosophical 


discussion. I am sorry to say that 
I found nothing of the kind. 

The first half-hour or so of a two- 
hour session is taken up by a student 
reading a paper on an assigned topic. 
The subjects may range from one 
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chapter of a certain book to topics 
which require the conscientious stu- 
dent to read the major works of a 
philosopher as well as some of the 
major works written about him. All 
the papers I heard were historical, 
either in the sense that they were 
reports of what this or that philoso- 
pher had said or in the sense that, if 
they treated a particular problem, 
they did so by way of its historical 
antecedents. I did not hear a single 
paper in which a problem was tackled 
directly and for its own sake and with 
an independent effort at sustained 
reflection. The only efforts were 
those of interpreting what somebody 
else had said. The very subjects 
chosen as titles for these seminar 
courses indicate their historical char- 
acter. There are seminars on Nietz- 
sche and Kierkegaard, on Heidegger 
and the existentialists, on the pre- 
Socratics, on Kant; but there are 
only rarely seminars entitled after a 
field or a problem.? I do not want 
to say that such seminars cannot be 
useful, but their preponderance im- 
pedes the development of a healthy 
philosophical climate. 

Every philosophy teacher knows 
how difficult it is for young students 
to learn to read a philosophical text 
as it should be read. And he knows 
how crude the discussion of a problem 
can be if the students proceed as 
if they were the first and only ones 
to discover the problem. Hence, a 
few seminar courses in which the 
minute reading of a classical text 
is the main objective should be 
required for every philosophy major. 


*The frequent occurrence of Kant seminars, so 

pe rising in a program otherwise filled to the brim 

existentialists, is probably due to the fact 

wae 1954 was the one hundred-fiftieth anniversary 

of Kant’s death. Every third philosopher was 

jay aring, by way of a seminar, a book or article 
ant. 
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Yet the sin of historical naiveté is 
less suffocating than the sin of his- 
torical over-sophistication. Once im- 
mersed in historical scholarship, it 
is almost impossible to grasp the 
problems in a more direct way. 
There is plenty of evidence for the 
feasibility of the opposite method. 
Historical scholarship itself teaches 
that there were no creative periods 
in philosophy which were also periods 
of antiquarian interest. Many great 
philosophers have had historical per- 
spectives; none (but Hegel) was a 
historical scholar. The kind of 
philosophical seminar I watched in 
Germany will produce historical 
scholars, and the average German 
philosophy teacher and student has, 
and will continue to have, a far 
greater historical knowledge than his 
American colleague. I am certain, 


though, that this is making a second- 
ary objective a primary one. 


After the reading of the paper the 
professor requested an expression of 
his students’ reaction to it. The 
students had been taking notes avidly. 
Would they now tear it apart, point 
out inconsistencies, add their own 
ideas? Nobody raised his hand, 
nobody opened his mouth. The 
request was repeated. Not a single 
student had anything to say or, if he 
had, dared to say it. 

So the professor started lecturing. 
Doing without a prepared text, he 
easily established contact with his 
students. He asked questions. They 
were all factual questions of a his- 
torical kind. To simple questions 
such as the birth date of a certain 
philosopher the whole chorus of stu- 
dents would answer enthusiastically 
and correctly. To the more difficult 
question which I heard asked in a 
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beginner’s seminar, “‘Why did Cicero 
change from an Epicurean to an 
academic sceptic?”’ only one student 
knew the answer—which is probably 
one more than could be expected in an 
American graduate seminar. 

The professor lectures on. He is 
trying to clarify the concept of 
eternal recurrence in Nietzsche. The 
clarification is a historical one. From 
whom did Nietzsche have this con- 
cept? And he from whom Nietzsche 
had it, had it in turn from whom? 
Presently I heard a question I had 
been waiting for. A student asked: 
“What does it really mean, this 
‘eternal recurrence’?” His fellow stu- 
dents were amused by the question. 
The teacher, glad to have found a 
student who asked a question, 
answered it in a very scholarly 
fashion. He reported what half a 
dozen Nietzsche interpreters had read 
into it. Among those whom he 
mentioned was a Professor B., and 
it so happened that a former student 
of Professor B. was now a member 
of this group. He spoke up. What 
Professor B. had really meant was a 
bit different from what Professor A. 
had just reported him to have said. 
A few students who had read Professor 
B. now offered their own interpreta- 
tion of Professor B.’s interpretation 
of Nietzsche’s “eternal recurrence.” 
And there were other students who 
knew some other interpreters of 
Nietzsche, and reported what these 
other interpreters had thought of 
Professor B.’s interpretation of Nietz- 
sche. They were, in other words, 
interpreting the interpretation of an 
interpretation. And thus, instead of 
answering the question what “eternal 
recurrence” could possibly mean, a 
very scholarly discussion ensued filling 
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the last half-hour of the meeting, as 
to what Professor B. may or may not 
have meant when he wrote that 
Nietzsche meant this or that. 

I do not think that I have given 
a caricature. I have given a com- 
posite picture made up of elements 
in which the seminars I attended 
resembled each other, and I have 
omitted some of their weirdest 
features. 


F I can judge from the catalogues 

I have perused, from the lectures 
and seminars I have attended, and 
from the publications I have thumbed 
through, there is, in contemporary 
German philosophy, an even greater 
ignorance with respect to Anglo- 
American philosophy of today than 
there is in Anglo-American philosophy 
with respect to contemporary German 
philosophy. Many English and Amer- 
ican philosophers, if they have not 
read Hartmann, Heidegger, Jaspers, 
and Spranger—and, to add the two 
great names of the recent past, 
Dilthey and Husserl—have at least 
read about them. They certainly 
know their names. With few excep- 
tions, some of their works can be 
read in English translation; and 
frequently graduate courses are given 
in which the reading of some of these 
works is required. 

Many German philosophers, on the 
other hand, have never so much as 
heard of G. E. Moore. Most of them, 
beset by prejudices, have never read 
a line of Dewey; and they have only 
the vaguest inkling of Santayana’s 
and Whitehead’s thoughts. Only 
Russell is somewhat familiar to them. 
His works are available in German. 
The new developments in analysis 
and positivism are unknown and, 
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what is worse, nothing but politeness 
keeps this ignorance from being 
expressed as contempt. There is 
some give and take between French 
and German philosophy, as both are 
existentialist. There is next to noth- 
ing between German and Anglo- 
American philosophy. Even in the 
extensive and pedantic bibliographies 
given in seminars and _ lectures, 
outstanding Anglo-American contri- 
butions—such as Kaufmann’s book 
on Nietzsche—are ignored. 

This kind of stubborn narrow- 
mindedness cannot be explained as 
an effect of Nazism and the war. For 
not only did it already exist when I 
was a student; precisely as a reaction 
to these prison years, the Germans 
have opened their house to foreigners 
in all other fields with an incompar- 
able hospitality. German stages are 
filled with foreign plays; German 
bookstores with foreign novels; Ger- 
man exhibits with foreign works of 
art; German newspapers with reports 
particularly of American events. 
Science is, of course, by nature 
international. As soon as the iron 
curtain of Nazidom was lifted, Ger- 
man science systematically re-estab- 
lished its contact with the Western 
world. Only in philosophy did I find 
this arrogrant kind of provincialism. 

I am not sure how to account 
for this. Here is a literal quote 
from a lecture by Professor Weis- 
chaedel in Berlin: “In philosophy it 
is usually the most obscure ones who 
are the clearest, while those who 
appear the clearest are the most 
superficial.” This may explain, as 
well as anything could, both the 
regrettable state of German philos- 
ophy and its contempt for Anglo- 
American thought. 
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UROPEANS like to ridicule what 

they call the American urge to 
conformity. This is a silly generali- 
zation, and a definitely false one for 
the academic sphere. Our philosophy 
departments, for example, make it a 
policy to include representatives of 
the most divergent schools. Thus a 
student has a chance of making his 
own choice between different trends. 
German departments, on the other 
hand, follow the opposite policy. 
Intolerance toward views different 
from their own is deeply ingrained 
in the Germans, at least in the 
German philosophers. “If you dis- 
agree with me you must be an ass.” 
Where such an attitude is natural, it 
is difficult to have representatives of 
different viewpoints in the same 
department. Cats and dogs make 


better company than a German 
existentialist and a German phenome- 


nologist, let alone a_ positivist. 
Departments become conformist, and 
the students, instead of being able to 
choose between different philosophies, 
can choose only between different 
shades of the same color. 

Before the war it was the custom 
of German students to change univer- 
sities repeatedly. Moving from school 
to school, a philosophy student could 
hear a phenomenologist this term, an 
ontologist 2 /a Hartmann the next, a 
Dilthey man the following term. 
Thus he could freely select in his 
first years of study the man under 
whom he wanted to write his thesis. 

The situation would seem to be 
quite different now. Fewer students 
shop around and they do it less often. 
Student populations have become 
more regional in character. Yet even 
if students still moved around freely, 
it would do them little good: all 
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philosophy departments are existenti- 
alist or at least existentializing. 

The triumph of existentialism in 
Germany was as fast as it was 
universal. Heidegger’s Sein und Zeit, 
which started it all, appeared in 
1927. A few years later he became 
Husserl’s successor in Freiburg. The 
Husserl crowd of phenomenologists 
flocked to him with flying colors. 
Scheler died soon. Jaspers was too 
gentle to compete on the academic 
stage against the peasant shrewdness 
of Heidegger, and Jasper’s Existential- 
philosophie too muddle-headed and 
anemic to hold its own against the 
compact vigor of Heidegger’s Exis- 
tentialanalyse. At that time there 
still were other good names and 
traditions in German philosophy: 
Cassirer and his modified neo- 
Kantianism, Nicolai Hartmann and 
his critical ontology, Spranger as heir 
of the Dilthey “philosophy of life.” 
The impact of Heidegger can be seen 
in the desperate attempts made by 
each of these schools to come to terms 
with his new style of philosophizing. 
While the masters themselves re- 
turned after a while to their old 
ways, more or less enriched by 
Heidegger’s challenge, the members 
of their fold continued Heideggeriz- 
ing. Thus existentialist mannerism 
has become the fashion of the day. 
Even those who say they are not 
existentialist say so in the exis- 
tentialist style. Twenty-five years 
after the appearance of Sein und Zeit 
there is only one great name left in 
German philosophy: Heidegger. Cas- 
sirer and Hartmann are dead. Jaspers 
is in Switzerland. Spranger is for- 
gotten. And though there may be 
more than one school of philosophy, 
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Co-ordination of Public Higher 
Education in California 


By T. C. HOLY ann H. H. SEMANS 


4 Summary and an Interpretation 


E purpose of this article is 
to describe past and present 
efforts to co-ordinate public 


higher education in California and 
to discuss prospects for achieving a 
reasonable degree of such co-ordina- 
tion. First, however, it seems appro- 
priate to compare California with the 
other states in respect to the control 
of public higher education. 

A recent study by the Council of 
State Governments includes a section 
dealing with the governing boards 


for institutions of public higher educa- 


tion. This shows that 34 states have 
some kind of divided control of public 
higher education. Of these, three 
states—New Mexico, New York, and 
Oklahoma—have some measure of 
unified control through agencies which 
operate on a state-wide basis. This 
leaves 31 states with divided control 
of public higher education and without 
any legal agency on the state level 
to deal with co-ordination among 
the different governing boards and 
institutions.: The question arises, 
What, if anything, is being done on 
a voluntary basis in these states to 
deal with such problems as_ the 
establishment of new centers and 


\Higher Education in the Forty-eight States: a 
Report to the Governor's Conference. Chicago: 
Council of State Governments, 1952. pp. 158-60. 
Elton K. McQuery, director of research. 
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programs, unnecessary overlapping 
of instructional programs, competition 
for students, and the like? 

To obtain information on this 
point, an inquiry was sent to the 
governing boards in the 31 states to 
ascertain the number and character 
of these “voluntary co-ordinating 
councils.”” Responses to this inquiry 
showed 36 such councils that were 
active. These councils, as would be 
expected, vary widely in title, com- 
position, and functions. For example, 
in Illinois this body is called “Council 
on Higher Education”; in Ohio, 
“Inter-University Council”; in Texas, 
“Council of Presidents of State- 
Supported Colleges”; and in Wis- 
consin, “‘ Joint Committee of Univer- 
sity and State College Board of 
Regents.” The inquiry showed that 
these councils have many common 
characteristics. They are state-wide 
in scope. About three-fourths of 
them are composed largely or entirely 
of institutional executives, chiefly 
presidents. Meetings are infrequent, 
the intervals being from two to six 
months for almost all the councils. 
They have no staffs of their own, and 
they devote more of their time to 
matters of general policy than to 
specifics like institutional budgets. 
As to just how effective these councils 
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are, the present writers have little 
information. A letter received from 
an administrative officer in one of the 
states where such an arrangement has 
been in effect includes this statement: 


The matter of a joint committee [between 
the Boards], in the judgment of a large 
majority of the people who are familiar 
with it, scarcely deserved to be reported. 
Such an arrangement prevailed for only 
a couple of years, and was extremely 
loose, and so far as I know has had 
little or no effect upon the operation of 
the various institutions. 


We do not believe that all of these 
councils have been as ineffective as the 
one referred to in this statement.” 

So much for the situation nation- 
wide; now for the efforts to co- 
ordinate public higher education in 
California. First of all a_ brief 


description of the legal structure. 


HE University of California, 

which now operates on eight 
different campuses, was established 
by an organic act of March 23, 1868, 
under the Constitution of 1849. This 
act was included without substantial 
change as Article IX, Section g of 
the revised Constitution of 1879. As 
amended in 1918, this section reads 
in part: 
The University of California shall con- 
stitute a public trust, to be administered 
by the existing corporation known as 
“The Regents of the University of 
California,” with full powers of organiza- 
tion and government, subject only to 
such legislative control as may be 


"It is interesting to note that the legislatures 
of both Wisconsin and Texas in 1953 considered 
the problem of co-ordinating public higher educa- 
tion. In Wisconsin, a bill that would have replaced 
the boards of the separate institutions by a single 
board of regents passed the Senate but was defeated 
in the Assembly. The Texas Legislature created a 
Commission on Higher Education with a view to 
eliminating needless duplication. 
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necessary to insure compliance with the 
terms of the endowments of the university 
and the security of its funds. Said 
corporation shall be in form a board 
composed of eight ex officio members, to 
wit: the Governor, the Lieutenant 
Governor, the Speaker of the Assembly, 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
the President of the State Board of 
Agriculture, the President of the Mechan- 
ics Institute of San Francisco, the 
President of the Alumni Association of 
the University and the Acting President 
of the University, and 16 appointive 
members appointed by the Governor. .. . 

Section 7 of the same article 
requires the Legislature to create a 
State Board of Education. This 
Board is composed of ten members, 
who are appointed by the governor 
with the consent of two-thirds of 
the Senate, and serve for four-year 
terms. 

The management and control of 
the state colleges, of which there 
are now ten, is vested in_ the 
Director of Education and the State 
Board of Education. Section 20341 
of the Education Code states, “The 
several state colleges are in charge 
of the Director of Education for 
purposes of administration,” while 
Section 20347 provides that “the 
State Board of Education shall pre- 
scribe rules (a) for the government of 
the State colleges, and (b) for the 
reports of officers and teachers of the 
colleges and for visiting other schools 
and institutions.” 

In addition to being directly 
responsible for the state colleges, the 
State Board of Education has certain 
statutory responsibilities for the oper- 
ation of the state’s sixty junior 
colleges even though these are admin- 
istered by local boards of education. 
These junior colleges are legally a 
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part of the secondary-school system, 
but functionally are considered a 
segment of higher education. The 
responsibilities of the State Board of 
Education with respect to junior 
colleges include: approval of the 
establishment and maintenance of a 
junior college by a district (4237); and 
approval of courses of study for each 
junior college before apportionment 
of state funds is made.’ 

In view of these constitutional and 
legal provisions concerning the struc- 
ture for higher education, the next 
question is: What steps have been 
taken to co-ordinate public higher 
education in the state? As would 


be expected, efforts to bring about 
an orderly development have been 
under way for many years. As early 
as 1919, the Legislature set up a joint 
committee whose duty was “to inves- 
tigate the matters contained in these 
resolutions and the plan of education 


in this state and the relations of 
schools, high schools, junior colleges, 
normal schools, technical schools, 
colleges and universities, and to 
report their findings in full to the 
Forty-fourth Session of the legislature 
and to make such recommendations 
in connection therewith as they deem 
of permanent benefit to the State.” 

Among the recommendations of 
this committee was one dealing with 
the relations between the teachers’ 
colleges and the University: 


The future calls for a rearrangement of 
relationships between the State Univer- 
sity and the public school system, and 
particularly between these new Teachers’ 
Colleges and the University. Whether 
this can be arranged for best by a 
coordinating board, by consolidation 
under one board, or by some other plan, 


8Secs. 10601 and 10603 of the Education Code. 
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the committee leaves to the future to 
decide. 

So far as the writers know, nothing 
specific came from this recommenda- 
tion. Although the Legislature in 
1929 set up the California Commission 
for the Study of Educational Prob- 
lems, its two-volume report deals 
primarily with the lower schools. 

The next major study dealing with 
higher education was authorized by 
the Legislature in 1931 and was 
made by the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching. 
Although the study was actually 
under the direction of an independent 
commission of seven educators from 
outside the state, it was generally 
known as the “Suzzallo Report” 
because Henry Suzzallo was then 
president of the Foundation. Of 
the forty-seven recommendations in 
this report, twelve deal with the 
creation, organization, and duties of 
a State Council on Educational 
Planning and Coordination, designed 
to achieve, in the words of the 
report, “cooperative understanding 
and coordinated effort in the opera- 
tion and articulation of the common 
school system and in the university 
system.” Evidence of the importance 
which the Commission attached to this 
Council appears in the statement that 

. it is the considered opinion of the 
Commission that the newly devised 
State Council for Educational Planning 
and Coordination is the key to the 
improvement of the whole educational 
situation in California. If the proposed 
State Council operates effectually, all 
education within the state will be effective.‘ 

At its next session (in 1933), the 


‘State Higher Education in California: Recom- 
mendations of the Commission of Seven, June 24, 
7932. Sacramento, California: California State 
Printing Office, 1932. pp. 29 and 31. 
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Legislature established the State 
Council on Educational Planning and 
Coordination. It has nine members: 
the President of the University, the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and seven persons appointed jointly 
by the State Board of Education and 
the Regents of the University upon 
joint nomination of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction and the 
President of the University of Cali- 
fornia. Five are to be persons not 
engaged in educational work. The 
function of the Council is to 


. study problems affecting the rela- 
tionships between the schools of the 
public school system and the University 
of California, and to make recommenda- 
tions thereon jointly to the State Board of 
Education and The Regents of the Univer- 
sity of California through the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction and the 
President of the University of California.® 


In accordance with this legislation, 
the Council was established and 
began to wrestle with problems of 
control and co-ordination of public 
education. Among the problems con- 
sidered were the type of public-school 
organizational units in the state 
(that is, 6-3-3, 6-4-4, or some other); 


defining the functions of the junior 


colleges, the state colleges, and the 
university; and whether or not there 
should be unified control in public 
higher education in the state. In 
connection with this latter question 
the Council in 1940 agreed on a 
tentative proposal for the creation 
of a board of educational overseers 
which would have responsibility for 
all public education in the state. The 
board would have two co-ordinate 
administrators, one for sub-collegiate, 
and the other for collegiate education. 
At the Council meeting of March 24, 
5Education Code, Src. 20202. 
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1941, however, a recommendation 
was passed that no major changes be 
made in the existing control of public 
higher education until the matter 
had been more thoroughly studied 
by the Council. So far as the writers 
have been able to ascertain, that was 
the final meeting of the Council, 
although the legislation creating it is 
still on the statute books. Apparently 
the two boards came to the conclusion 
that the Council was not an effective 
means for dealing with their common 
problems. 


HE need of some means of 

dealing with the problems of 
educational planning and co-ordina- 
tion affecting both boards remained. 
Some members of the State Board of 
Education at an informal meeting 
prior to their regular meeting on 
January 12 and 13, 1945, discussed 
the idea of developing some extra- 
legal means for promoting mutual 
understanding of the two boards. 

On January 15, an informal meeting 
between representatives of the State 
Board of Education and the Univer- 
sity Regents was held at the home 
of the president of the University. 
These representatives agreed that the 
two boards should be able to discuss 
their problems without the interven- 
tion of a third party such as a com- 
mittee or a commission created by 
the state. The consensus was that 
the best plan would be to create a 
joint committee, one-half of the com- 
mittee to be appointed by each 
board, and to instruct this committee 
to make a further study and report 
within a specified time. Four days 
later, the Regents passed the following 
resolution: 

That the State Council of Educational 
Planning and Coordination (or a liaison 
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committee of the State Board of Educa- 
tion and The Regents of the University 
of California) be permitted to continue 
its present efforts to perfect a plan of co- 
ordination, with the assistance of all state 
educational agencies, which will provide a 
permanent basis for the economical and 
adequate development of all education. - 


At its next meeting (April, 1945), 
the State Board of Education author- 
ized its president to appoint a com- 
mittee of four, including the president 
and the superintendent of public 
instruction, 


... to meet jointly with a similar 
committee of the Board of Regents of 
the University of California, to endeavor 
to bring about joint endorsement and 
support . . . of such plans for the coordi- 


nation of education in California. 


It was understood that the recom- 
mendations of the joint committee 
were not to be binding on either 


board; the committee was to “attempt 
to work out plans satisfactory to 
the Regents and the State Board,” 
which would then be submitted to the 
two boards “for final action.” 

This newly created Liaison Com- 
mittee held its first meeting on 
October 6, 1945. At that meeting 
there was discussion of the problems 
which the committee ought to con- 
sider, among which were the need 
for an over-all survey in the field of 
agricultural education and the respec- 
tive responsibilities of the State 
Board of Education and the Board 
of Regents in the matter of policy 
making for the educational system 
of the state. The first major task 
of the committee was given to it by 
the two boards pursuant to a Senate 
Resolution of February 16, 1946, 
which provided for a study of the 
existing facilities at Sacramento 
Junior College “with a view to 
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determining the need for expansion 
of such institution’s educational 
opportunities and its conversion to 
a 4-year college or a branch of the 
state university.” The Liaison Com- 
mittee set up a special committee to 
make the study. The principal 
recommendation was that no institu- 
tion offering instruction beyond the 
fourteenth grade be established until 
a survey of the organization of 
public higher education in the state 
was made jointly by the State Board 
of Education and the Regents. Legis- 
lation providing for the state survey 
was passed and an appropriation of 
$50,000 for it was made in 1947. The 
survey was completed on March 1, 
1948; the report is known officially 
as, 4 Report of a Survey of the Needs 
of California in Higher Education, and 
unofficially as, ““The Strayer Com- 
mittee Report.” 

Since its establishment, the Liaison 
Committee has carried on various 
studies, and on the basis of these 
has made a number of other recom- 
mendations to the two boards. 
Among the more important of these 
are the following: 


1. The State Board of Education and the 
Regents approve the recommendations 
contained in this study. 

2. The State Board of Education and 
the Regents of the University withhold 
approval of the establishment of new 
institutions, or broad expansion pro- 
grams in higher education, until a 
study could be made by the Joint 
Staff, and the Technical Advisory 
Committee. [The last two terms will 
be explained later.] 

. The Regents endorse the efforts of the 
State Board of Education to effect a 
separation of the Los Angeles State 
College of Applied Arts from the Los 
Angeles City College. 

4. The board oppose the enactment of 
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legislation (introduced in both 1951 
and 1953) to create a new state law 
school under a separate board of 
directors in Sacramento. 

. Certain policies be followed by the 
State Board and the Regents relative 
to aviation instruction and research. 

. The boards oppose legislation to 
create a school of mines under a 
separate board at Bakersfield. 

. Legislation to create a four-year state 
college in the Modesto area be opposed. 
[Legislation for this was introduced in 

. the last five sessions of the 
Legislature.] 

. Approval be given to a statement on 
the aims, characteristics, and scope of 
engineering instruction in the Univer- 
sity, state colleges, and other institu- 
tions, to avoid unnecessary 
duplication. 

. Aplan for allocating the responsibility 
for offering adult education courses 
in local communities among the 
various educational agencies concerned. 


HAT did the State Board and 

the Regents do with these 
recommendations of the Liaison Com- 
mittee? It is significant that, with 
the exception of one recommendation 
in the 1948 Survey of the Needs of 
California in Higher Education provid- 
ing for a state system of subsistence 
scholarships, all of these recommenda- 
tions of the committee were approved 
by both the State Board and the 
Regents. Many of the recommenda- 
tions in the Strayer Committee 
Report have been carried out. For 
example, three new state colleges— 
Los Angeles, Long Beach, and Sacra- 
mento—have been established and 
are now in operation. A four-year 
institution offering a liberal-arts pro- 
gram as a part of the University 
system has now been completed at 
Riverside, a liberal-arts program has 
been initiated on the Davis campus, 
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and schools of law and medicine have 
been established on the Los Angeles 
campus. 

Reference was made earlier to the 
Joint Staff and the Technical Advisory 
Committee. One of the recommen- 
dations in the 1947 Strayer Committee 
Report was that the Liaison Com- 
mittee be maintained either continu- 
ously or “at least from time to time” 
to carry forward “inquiries which in 
their judgment are important for the 
development of higher education in 
the State of California,” and that 
“at least $50,000 annually should be 
provided for this purpose.” 

In both 1949 and 1950 the State 
Board and the Regents requested 
funds to carry out this recommenda- 
tion. Favorable action was not taken 


on these requests until 1951, when 
$15,000 was appropriated to each 
board. The State Board appointed 
George W. Bemis of Sacramento 


State College to the position of 
specialist in higher education “‘to 
represent the board in the proposed 
new study of the needs of higher 
education in California,” and the 
President of the University, on behalf 
of the Regents, assigned T. S. Dabagh 
of the law school of the University of 
California at Los Angeles to co- 
operate with Mr. Bemis. 

In 1952, both of these men returned 
to their former positions and the 
writers of this article were appointed 
as their successors, Mr. Holy by the 
Regents, and Mr. Semans by the 
State Board. Together they make 
up the Joint Staff. While the State 
Board and the Regents each have a 
representative on the Joint Staff, 
these work as a team rather than for 
their respective employing agencies. 
They endorse the statement of Mr. 
Bemis that “it was his understanding 
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that he would work with the Univer- 
sity representative, that it would be 
a team approach, that administra- 
tively each would report to his chief 
but functionally they would . work 
with the Liaison Committee and for 
that Committee.” 

To advise it on technical matters, 
the Joint Staff early recommended 
the creation of a technical advisory 
committee. Consequently, on Octo- 
ber 25, 1951, the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and the Presi- 
dent of the University jointly 
appointed “‘an advisory committee 
to confer with Dr. George Bemis 
of the State Department of Education 
and Dr. Thomas Dabagh of the 
University in the conduct of investiga- 
tions of problems both current and 
future.” The committee thus ap- 
pointed consists of three representa- 
tives each of the State Board of 
Education and the Regents of the 
University and one representative of 
the Junior College Association. 

Further evidence of the confidence 
placed in the effectiveness of this 
voluntary co-ordination is found in 
the fact that the 1953 Legislature 
included in its general appropriations 
bill an item of $35,000 for the partial 
cost of a two-year study of higher 
education in the state, the money 
to be allocated as necessary by the 
Director of Finance to the State 
Board of Education, the Department 
of Education, the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and the President 
of the University of California. 
The 1954 legislature appropriated an 
additional $79,500 for this study. 
Although there was no legislation to 
fix more clearly the responsibility for 
this study, there was general agree- 
ment among the interested agencies 
that it should be under the general 
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control of the Liaison Committee and 
under the immediate direction of the 
Joint Staff. There was further agree- 
ment that, for the purposes of this 
study, the Technical Advisory Com- 
mittee would be augmented by the 
addition of a representative each from 
the University of Southern California 
and Stanford University and four 
other representatives from private 
colleges in the state. This com- 
mittee, as thus augmented, is to be 
known as the Professional Advisory 
Committee. 

In addition to this comprehensive 
study the Liaison Committee has 
authorized a continuing study of 
population and enrollment estimates, 
and a number of specific studies: 
needs by specific areas in the state, 
the place of graduate instruction in 
the state colleges, the relationship 
of the University and state-college 
extension, adult education, and agri- 
cultural education. 


wie are the prospects that 


the present co-operative ma- 
chinery will be adequate to deal 
effectively with the problems of edu- 
cational planning and co-ordination 
in the field of higher education in 
the state? If it cannot be made to 
work, there seem to be two alterna- 
tives: putting all public education 
under the same board, or allowing 
each board to develop its program as 
it sees fit and settling disagreements 
by legislation. 

As to the first of these alternatives, 
the writers see little evidence that 
there will be any important change 
in the present constitutional and 
statutory provisions for the control 
and administration of public higher 
education in the near future. As to 

[Continued on page 172] 


An Honors Program for Gifted 
Students 


By RALPH L. KETCHAM anv MICHAEL O. SAWYER 


Suggestions for an Inexpensive Honors Program 


of especially gifted students have 

been of grand design—separate 
programs, separate classes, accelerated 
education and graduation, and bounti- 
ful budgets. What is proposed here 
is a modest supplement or alternative 
to such programs. It might be called 
the poor man’s plan for gifted stu- 
dents since the groups imagined 
should comprise the gifted and the not- 
so-gifted, enrolled together in general- 
education courses in social science. A 


Seis proposals for the education 


basic purpose of many such courses 
is to encourage students to accept 
responsibility and leadership in public 


affairs. Although honors work in 
conjunction with general education 
is unusually appropriate, the ideas 
could be transferable to other under- 
graduate courses. 

Since the program is for gifted 
students, and is not a general proposal 
to expand and complicate courses 
for all students, it should be demand- 
ing enough to be useful to not more 
than a small minority of students. 
The honors program should be clearly 
labeled, with all possible recognition 
accruing to the participants, and in it 
should be enrolled only volunteers 
who are qualified to participate. The 
honors work should not require the 
organization of special classes, but 


rather should be a part of an existing 
course. The idea is to operate in the 
realm of the immediately possible, 
and, more importantly, to work out 
in practice the concept that a general- 
education course in training for 
citizenship should demonstrate that 
persons of varying levels of ability 
can work effectively on common 
problems. Gifted students should 
receive special challenges, but they 
ought not to be a class set apart. 

The proposed program has limita- 
tions which should be recognized. 
The teacher does not take full 
responsibility for honors work done 
by the students. The additional work 
should be directly related to the 
current content of the course; stu- 
dents having other interests would be 
advised to seek other university 
programs. Even the amount of work 
accomplished by a particular student 
will be limited, since gifted students 
are often involved in a great variety 
of activity in addition to their aca- 
demic requirements. 

The general nature of the work to 
be done by honors students is of 
basic importance. First, not merely 
an increase in the amount of work 
is proposed. Through the projects 
he undertakes and ideas he considers, 
the especially able underclassman will 
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become familiar with the quality 
of work ordinarily encountered on 
the upperclass or graduate level. 
Second, the honors program should 
be presented in a way that makes 
clear to the student its advantages 
for his own intellectual and social 
growth. Some of the projects will 
no doubt be of service to other 
students, to the university, and to 
the community; but these are properly 
viewed as concomitants, rather than 
as the principal rationale for the 
program. Only if these two require- 
ments are met can the program avoid 
becoming a burden of additional 
assignments. 

Finally, since an honors program is 
designed to meet special interests 
and is assumed voluntarily, a large 
number of ideas and projects should 
be available; more should be suggested 
than could be undertaken at any one 
time. In other words, the program 
should breed ideas for its own 
expansion. 


HE program should be a means 
for establishing a student advisory 


committee. Capable students often 
become keenly interested in the opera- 
tion of their courses and would 
receive considerable informal learning 
from working with the staff on course 
problems. In addition to reporting 
directly as to the general student 
reaction to the course, interested 
students should find opportunities in 
the work of all the permanent staff 
committees. Working on teaching 
problems and helping to run down 
ideas are but two staff concerns 
that might stimulate some students. 
Working with staff members would 
provide invaluable training in co- 
operative effort. The benefits which 
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would accrue to the staff and to the 
program as a result of such student 
participation are obvious and con- 
siderable. 

An important part of the proposed 
honors program should be a plan of 
extensive reading arranged for stu- 
dents who wish to explore topics 
which are of special interest to them. 
This is already done informally in 
many courses; but as part of an 
honors program it should be definitely 
planned. The members of the staff 
should be organized in a manner 
which would allow students to read 
with instructors who were especially 
qualified in certain fields. This would 
have the additional advantage of 
introducing students to members of 
the staff other than their own 
instructors. Reports based on this 
independent reading and investigation 
could occasionally be made to the 
classes. Whether made as reports 
or not, the findings would work their 
way into the class and have an 
enriching effect. This program need 
not interfere with the additional 
reading assigned by the instructors 
to their own students, but rather 
would expand the possibilities for this 
kind of work. Many books of which 
the students now only read sections 
could be read in their entirety. 

A program of internships would 
provide productive areas of off- 
campus activity for a limited number 
of students. With the co-operation 
of public officials, honor students 
could be assigned to various offices 
to learn more about their function 
and place in democratic government. 
The mayor, police commissioner, and 
public-works commissioner, among 
city officials, might welcome interns of 
exceptional caliber. School boards, 
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courts, and legislatures might co- 
operate with the internship program. 
Non-governmental organizations such 
as Community Chest, labor unions, 
Y.M.C.A., political parties, and 
corporations might also be interested 
in the program, although care would 
have to be taken to prevent exploita- 
tion of the students. Area, state, and 
federal representatives might use 
interns in their offices. The term 
internship is used advisedly, rather 
than orientation or introduction. We 
are here concerned with the very 
best students, and they should be 
able to undertake a substantial part. 
If, for example, a student serves as 
intern to a U. S. Congressman, it 
might well mean working in Wash- 
ington for a limited time. The 


stimulation of this kind of contact 
should be pushed beyond the indi- 
vidual by bringing all interns together, 
under the guidance of qualified faculty 


members, for discussions of their 
experiences. It may be said that 
this type of program adds up to 
public relations of a high order for 
any university. 

An opportunity often overlooked 
in developing a student’s maturity 
is the benefit to be derived from 
contact with somewhat younger stu- 
dents. Freshmen especially are inter- 
ested in relating their college 
experiences to those of the high 
school. Gifted students could be sent, 

referably in teams, to work with 
social-studies classes on 
material basic to that studied in their 
general-education course. If a group 
of say four honors students were to 
work at presenting the idea of “the 
democratic process,” to a senior—high 
school class in “Problems of Democ- 
racy,” they would learn a great deal 
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both about the material to be 
presented and about the problems 
of human relations encountered in a 
teaching situation. Another benefit 
of this activity would be interesting 
gifted students in teaching as a 
possible vocation. 

A variety of group research projects 
could be arranged which would be 
productive for gifted students. In 
group projects the value of the total 
effort is often greater than the sum 
of the individual parts. Inter- 
disciplinary and social-science topics 
such as family relations, religion, and 
juvenile delinquency, which are some- 
times inadequately treated in general 
courses, could be more intensively 
studied by small groups of interested 
students. For example, a particularly 
fruitful study might be that of the 
relationship between religious beliefs 
and institutions and the government 
of society. Many students view public 
questions such as race relations in 
ways that have been conditioned in 
large part by religious leaders. 
Extremely important insights might 
be developed by capitalizing on what 
is often an approach of great interest 
to students. Individuals and groups 
of students might make close contact 
with specific religious organizations 
in the course of their research. The 
purpose here would not be to engage 
in doctrinal arguments as such, or to 
duplicate the program of religious 
groups, but rather to explore the 
interrelationships between religion 
and democratic citizenship. To make 
the project feasible the studies might 
be guided in part by the volunteer 
work of the university chaplains. 
The foregoing may be an avenue for 
approaching an important area that 
is often taboo. Beyond the more 
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theoretical investigations, groups of 
students might be interested in study- 
ing local matters such as_ school 
conditions and political-party organi- 
zation. Another type of group pro- 
ject, which would be appropriate if 
large lecture meetings were part of the 
course program, would be dramatic 
presentations, written and produced 
by talented students. These would 
contribute to general student interest, 
and would be an effective, occasional, 
substitute for the lecture. 

An honors program should offer 
gifted students many opportunities 
to rise above the often unavoidable 
limitations of courses offered to large 
numbers of students. A number of 
the finest teachers and best-known 
members of the faculty often have 
relatively little contact with under- 
graduate students. Gifted Freshmen 


or Sophomores might well have an 
opportunity to sample the offerings 


of senior professors whose courses 
especially interest them. A chance 
to audit advanced courses in 
Russian history, or labor relations, or 
political theory should stimulate 
superior students to truer under- 
standing of knowledge and thinking. 
They would not be “lost” in such 
courses even though the contact 
would be brief, for unless the students 
were able and interested, they would 
not be admitted. Such a program 
of allowing previews of good upper- 
class courses would be beneficial to 
the various departments in helping 
students know what they have to 
offer. The basic value of the sugges- 
tion is that it would provide intel- 
lectually curious students an oppor- 
tunity to whet their curiosity on the 
very finest the college or university 
has to offer. 


The final proposal is one reserved 
for perhaps the most talented of 
talented students. Occasionally, a 
student displays remarkable insight 
which indicates he has managed to 
put together in his mind material 
from many of his courses to arrive 
at an integrated conclusion. When 
this happens, one of the most valuable 
and elusive goals of human under- 
standing has been achieved. It is 
possible that seminars of superior 
students might be arranged with 
faculty members from various depart- 
ments, which would provide excep- 
tionally valuable experiences for these 
students. Readings from Plato, 
often assigned in a number of courses 
taken concurrently, and the consider- 
ation of the manner in which biology 
and geology courses contribute to the 
understanding of health and popula- 
tion problems studied in the social 
sciences are examples of topics upon 
which seminars might center. Work- 
ing with these seminars would be 
helpful to staff members, who often 
have too little time or opportunity 
for cross-fertilization of ideas with 
other departments. 


HIS, then, is the substance of 

the poor man’s honors program. 
A few additional, and brief, sugges- 
tions as to the operation and adminis- 
tration of the program may well be 
useful. 

At some universities gifted students 
are excused from taking required 
courses. Exemption from all or part 
of a course may be the best way to 
provide for maximum growth for 
some students. The honors program 
can be used in combination with an 
exemption system, or it may be used 
as an alternative by adapting general 
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courses to the needs of a wide variety 
of students. 

The suggestions that have been 
made are in keeping with a limited 
budget; most of them can be put 
into practice without increased funds. 
It must be admitted, however, that 
additional burdens are involved, and 
some increase in budget would ease 
the way. It is conceivable that the 
directors of foundations, community 
and industrial groups, or even the 
guardians of a ‘general university 
budget, would view the application of 
small sums to this work as a gilt-edged 
investment. Attention must be given 
to the manner in which the program 
is presented to the students. There 
should be considerable flexibility, since 
one of the main resources of the 
program is the curiosity of the gifted 
student, and such curiosity arises at 
unpredictable times and under unpre- 
dictable circumstances. The major 


effort, however, should be in present- 
ing to gifted students a comprehensive 
program for taking the fullest advan- 


tage of their talents. Early in the 
year the students should be invited 
to participate. They 


should be. 
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assured that participation is volun- 


+ tary, and represents an opportunity 


to take part in a program which will 
increase the value of their college 
experience. 

Two distinctive aspects of the 
program should be kept in mind: 
First, the proposals are such that they 
can be integrated with an existing 
course, avoiding the implication that 
gifted students must be handled 
apart from the “average” student. 
Social-science courses dealing with 
democratic citizenship have a special 
responsibility to demonstrate the 
feasibility of people of many levels 
of ability working together. Second, 
the idea of a variety of projects having 
a direct relationship with public 
affairs, from which the student chooses 
that which interests him, is essential 
to the concept of an honors program 
tailored to individual needs. 

The recognition and application of 
the foregoing ideas should be worth- 
while steps in learning to make the 
best possible use of one of the priceless 
assets of any institution of higher 
learning—the inquiring minds of its 
gifted students. 

(Vol. XXVI, No. 3] 


Combined Plans of Study: 
Arts and Engineering' 


The idea of training engineers in 
the fields of the social sciences has 
been growing steadily for the last 
twenty years. The profession has 
been showing concern about the 
variety of responsibilities which are 
being assigned to the engineer. In 
the larger industrial organizations 
engineering has become large-scale 
team effort, with functional areas in 
research, development, design, pro- 
duction, construction, operation, sales, 
and management. In addition to 


these operations, there occur varying 
degrees of administrative responsi- 
bilities; consequently, the engineer 


has had to become more socially 
conscious of his environment, both as 
an individual and as a representative 
of his company. The highly special- 
ized technical development which has 
made the engineer successful in his 
profession and which until recently 
has been the foundation of his training 
has now become insufficient to ensure 
his maximum utility. 

Engineering schools throughout the 
United States have been concerned 
with these additional requirements 
imposed upon the engineer. They 
have attempted to place in their 
curriculums as many courses in the 
humanities as are feasible in the 
limited time available. Unfortunately, 
technical information has been grow- 


tReported by S. E. Rauch, Professor of Mathe- 
matics, Santa Barbara College, University of 
California. 
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ing rapidly, so that pressure on the 
curriculum has been equally strong. 
Therefore, efforts to increase emphasis 
on the humanities in a four-year 
program have been, at most, only 
moderately successful. The engineer- 
ing schools have in some cases adopted 
a five-year program of study, hoping 
that the extra year would permit the 
establishment of a strong humanities 
background. Such programs are to 
be found in many of our institutions 
today. 

The engineering schools in recent 
years have been introducing an 
alternate five-year program which 
shows promise of wide acceptance. 
They are now turning to the liberal-arts 
colleges, seeking co-operative arrange- 
ments whereby the engineering stu- 
dent can obtain not only the intensive 
technical training of engineering but 
also the cultural advantages of a 
liberal-arts background. A discussion 
of these developments is presented in 
the following section. 

Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology pioneered in developing a 
co-operative program between an 
engineering institution and a group 
of liberal-arts colleges. In 1936, an 
agreement between the Institute and 
12 liberal-arts colleges for a combined 
plan of study was established. Under 
the provisions set forth in the plan 
a qualified student could attend one 
of 12 colleges for three years; then, if 
his record were satisfactory, he could 
transfer to the Institute for a two-year 
program in engineering. Upon the 
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successful completion of the five-year 
program the student was awarded 
two degrees—a Bachelor of Science 
from the liberal-arts college and a 
Bachelor of Engineering from M.I.T. 
During the first three years at the 
liberal-arts college the student con- 
centrated his studies in mathematics, 
the physical sciences, humanities, and 
social sciences. In most cases he was 
registered as a major in mathematics 
or physical science, and his program 
of study differed little from the 
typical science major. The liberal- 
arts college was assigned the responsi- 
bility of recommending, or not recom- 
mending, the student at the end of 
three years for admission to M.I.T. 
If he maintained a B average or better 
and completed the basic subject 
requirements for a degree from the 
liberal-arts college, he could be assured 
of admittance to M.I.T. and guar- 
anteed a place in the junior class. 
The program has grown during the 
seventeen years of its operation, and 
has proved to be very successful. A 
study of the records at the Institute 
has clearly shown that the junior and 
senior students in attendance who had 
three years of training at a liberal-arts 
college received higher academic stand- 
ings than those students who entered 
the engineering school as Freshmen. 
The success of these students can to 
some extent be attributed to the 
quality of instruction obtained in the 
smaller colleges. M.I.T. has been 
sufficiently impressed to extend its 
co-operative program to five addi- 
tional colleges in recent years. In 
the list of colleges which have united 
with the Institute in this program are 
to be found such outstanding liberal- 
arts colleges as Amherst College, 
Bowdoin College, Oberlin College, 
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Pomona College, Reed College, Wes- 
leyan University, and Williams 
College. 

M.I.T. benefited greatly from this 
program. It has established a large 
reservoir of students interested in 
engineering who wish specifically to 
enter the Institute. Pre-engineering 
programs are always extremely expen- 
sive both in faculty and space, for 
only a low percentage of students in 
the pre-engineering program finally 
qualify for upper-division standing in 
an engineering school. With the 
three-year program of study asso- 
ciated with liberal-arts colleges, a 
large proportion of the pre-engineering 
work can be done in these institutions. 
Thus, M.I.T. has been able to lighten 
the burden of lower-division training, 
and to increase the capacities of its 
engineering school. 

The liberal-arts colleges associated 
in the program have expressed satis- 
faction with the combined plan of 
study. They believe that this 
arrangement has brought superior 
students to their classrooms. Many 
of the students who are attracted 
to the program decide during the 
three-year program to complete their 
degrees at the liberal-arts colleges. 
The quality of students attracted has 
been of such a caliber as to be an 
asset to them. 

The pattern established by Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology with 
co-operative liberal-arts colleges has 
been watched closely by many institu- 
tions. During recent years the com- 
bined plan programs have been 
extended to all sections of the country; 
however, the majority of co-operative 
arrangements remain concentrated in 
the eastern and midwestern regions. 
The extent to which the co-operative 
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programs have grown may be seen in 
the list of parent institutions which 
are at present participating in com- 


bined plans of study. 


Number of 
Parent Institution Co-operating 
Colleges 

Bucknell University............... 
California Institute of - .To be 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. . 21 
Case Institute of Technology. ..... 10 
Columbia University School of 

39 
Illinois Institute of Technology... . . 18 
Lafayette 22 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. . . 14 
Rose Polytechnic Institute......... 2 


San Jose State College............ I 
Stanford University.............. 4 
University of Idaho............... I 
University of Pennsylvania........ 7 
University of Pittsburgh I 
University of Southern California. . 
It is to be noted that the programs 
in the parent institutions on the 
West Coast are in the formative stage 
of development. Since there are rela- 
tively few liberal-arts colleges in this 
region, it can be expected that the 
size of the co-operative programs will 
be less than that indicated in the 
East. In spite of large geographical 
separation many of the liberal-arts 
colleges on the West Coast are 
establishing programs with eastern 
engineering institutions. For exam- 
ple, Reed College has working 
arrangements with Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Columbia 
University School of Engineering, 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, and 
California Institute of Technology. 
The programs are not identical in 
the various co-operative systems, but 
they do maintain the general character 
of the successful Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology Combined Plan 
of Study. In most cases, courses of 
study have been established in the 
liberal-arts. colleges which meet the 


.To be arranged 
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approval of the parent organizations. 
A few of the arrangements do not 
specifically require a given curriculum 
but instead specify a minimum grade 
average and the recommendation of 
the associated liberal-arts college. 
One particularly interesting com- 
bined plan of study has been organ- 
ized by Lafayette College. It repre- 
sents a complete engineering training 
in Presbyterian colleges and is spon- 
sored by the Board of Christian 
Education of the Presbyterian Church. 
With associated liberal-arts colleges 
scattered over the United States, the 
program allows Presbyterian students 
to pursue their religious as well as 
professional engineering interests en- 
tirely within the given structure. 


The Great Silence on the 

Latin Question’ 

One can read the publications 
concerned with the teaching of English 
in the United States without often 
seeing the word Latin. There is no 
consistent warning to the public, 
except from teachers of Latin (whose 
opinion is discounted in most quarters) 
that inattention to that language 
is fatal to English. To proclaim the 
value of Latin is not sensational. It 
is not new. It does not stamp 
an individual as “progressive.” It 
may in fact go far toward relegating 
the proclaimer to a back seat in 
general academic prestige. 

Endless attempts at writing, with- 
out the wherewithal for the purpose, 
endless thumbing of the dictionary, 
begun after adulthood has set in, 
hundreds of thousands of themes to 


1Reported by A. M. Withers, Department of 
- lish_and Foreign Languages, Virginia Poly- 
nic Institute. 
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be slashed with red by thousands of 
overworked, despairing instructors, 
represent collectively the alternative 
offered for Latin (without mention of 
Latin). One can read whole books 
on the building of vocabulary breadth 
and power without encountering even 
a mild suggestion that direct study 
of Latin is a practical essential. 

The same phenomenon of silence 
on Latin occurs at all the mass 
conferences of teachers of English, as 
well as at all the great professional 
gatherings of the modern foreign- 
language representatives. The reason: 
in part, the fear that to surrender 
time and students to the teachers 
of the classics would decrease the 
number of jobs available for the 
teachers of English and the other 
modern languages; in part, the pre- 
sumed necessity of appeasement, in 
the first place of the students them- 
selves, who naturally do not know 
in the main their need of Latin, and, 
in the second place, of the secondary 
educational system that does not 
tolerate anything but the “forward” 
look, the “‘newer”’ styles. 

And so, feeling all this keenly, I 
wrote to three learned professors who 
took part in one of these conferences, 
and who in their summation of 
opinions nowhere implied that America 
should do something about Latin. I 
complained of their failure to bring 
Latin, prominent basis of their own 
literary and linguistic distinction, 
even dimly into the picture; and 
asked them, in order to have some- 
thing specific on which to base my 
argument: “If a decision must be 
made between Latin and a modern 
foreign language in a secondary school, 
which should have the preference?” 

Following are the relevant parts of 
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the replies I received. Although the 
names of the authors are not attached, 
the authority and tone of the letters 
vouch for their authenticity. I have 
not resorted to fiction. 


“The Report represents a compromise, 
as all such documents are bound to do, 
between many and varied opinions. The 
matter of Latin was, of course, discussed, 
and many of us felt that its importance, 
its primary and fundamental importance, 
should be urged explicitly. But we were 
equally convinced that the mere ‘urging’ 
was of little value, and I confess that I do 
not share your happy faith in insistence. 
We must realize, English, classical, and 
modern foreign-language teachers alike, 
that the contemporary American educa- 
tional philosophy is categorically anti- 
verbal. This is, as we all agree, a 
disastrous point of view, and our only 
practical hope lies in an effort at hitting 
the center of the fray. We must incul- 
cate respect for the creative and persua- 
sive force of the word, and must insist 
upon the futility of any education that 
suggests we should ‘leave our language 
alone.’ Latin alone will not do; linguis- 
tics alone, or English alone, will not 
do. You must not think, however, that 
I—a lifelong classicist—would not lend 
you all my support. It seems to me 
that a knowledge of classical language, 
first Latin and then Greek, represents 
the foremost possible foundation for the 
kind of practical, civilizing (that is, 
democratic) education that I have in 
mind. If only one language can be had 
in any secondary school Latin would 
certainly offer the best example of the 
sort of discipline—mental, esthetic, and 
even political—without which education 
remains a meaningless hit-or-miss game. 
Latin as a mere subject within a stupidly 
conceived curriculum may be little more 
than an antiquarian pastime; but as the 
core of a program that aims at restoring 
the central importance of language, Latin 
is, certainly, indispensable.” ° 
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“In reply to the question asked in your 
letter, my personal decision without 
hesitation would be for Latin. But I 
should hate to feel the inclusion of Latin 
would occasion the exclusion of a modern 
foreign language. There are certainly 
other subjects that could be more 
acceptably sacrificed. 

“T am sure virtually all the people 
who participated in the conference would 
share your feeling about the desirability 
of the study of Latin. What all of us 
wanted to see is more attention to the 
study of all foreign languages and litera- 
tures. We feel that such study should 
begin in the very earliest grades and 
continue on through the educational 
system. The deficiencies we struggle 
with so continuously in our college 
students will not be corrected until such 
study at least becomes common in junior 
high schools, and I should hope several 
years before that. 

“Best wishes to you in your battle. I 
can assure you, you are not so alone as 
you appear to think.” 


“T agree with your high estimate of 
the value of Latin. The study of 
modern languages, while also of benefit 
in acquiring mastery of English, does not 
quite compare with Latin in this respect. 
It can be urged, however, that this 
disadvantage is balanced by the greater 
usefulness and appeal of the literatures 
available to the student of modern 
languages. I am not prepared, therefore, 
to say that all students who can or want 
to study only one foreign language should 
take Latin, although I do hope that 
many will. 

“However, the correct question to ask 
is not; Latin or a modern language? 
but Latin and what other foreign 
languages? If I remember aright, the 
participants in the conference were 
unanimous in thinking that at least two 
foreign languages should be required for 
the A.B. degree, that each of these should 
be studied for at least four years in high 
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school or two years in college, and that 
no high school deserves the name which 
offers only one foreign language or none 
at all. Taking these demands as mini- 
mum requirements, I agree with you 
that we made a mistake at the conference 
in not specifying that one of the two 
languages should always be Latin. 

“To my way of thinking it is a scandal 
that great universities grant a Ph.D. 
in English to candidates who know no 
Latin. Nobody should have a B.A. with 
a major in English without at least the 
equivalent of three years of college Latin. 
But then I am a European and do not 
understand these things. I find that 
most of my colleagues deplore, sometimes 
in violent terms, the influence of the 
professional ‘educationists,’ and yet this 
influence seems to grow from year to year.” 


That “urging is of little value” 
(as stated in the first letter) in the 
face of a “categorically anti-verbal” 
America is in effect to say that what 
we can accomplish toward lifting our 
general understanding and use of 
English must be done surreptitiously. 
But why keep on year after year 
madly applying skin lotions instead 
of attacking the disease of “‘anti- 
verbalism”’ at its source? 

There is at the moment a hue and 
cry for beginning modern foreign 
languages at a very early age (as in 
Europe, and as suggested in the 
second letter), presumably with con- 
tinued disregard of the need of Latin. 
This is one of those Utopian impossi- 
bilities, like the establishment of a 
universal language, with a plausible 
appeal to the average layman uncon- 
nected with language-teaching per- 
plexities. Where would we ever find, 
in this generation and the next, the 
qualified, devoted teachers required? 
And how many such teachers, if 
produced, would consent to take up 
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the parroting, endlessly repetitious 
job the child-masses would need and 
would exact? Here in the United 
States we shall have to be reasonably 
contented if the lower schools will 
see to the fundamentals of English, 
without failing to rely on Latin’s 
assistance therefor. The colleges and 
universities will then take care of 
the modern foreign-language instruc- 
tion. Such a plan is a great conserver 
of linguistic effort. It does not in 
any sense represent loss of time or 
opportunity for the genuine aspirant 
to “communication” abilities in 
French, German, Spanish, or Russian. 

As a teacher of modern foreign 
languages I have special sympathy 
with the author of the third letter. 
Nobody could safely deny ‘“‘the 
greater usefulness and appeal of the 
literature available to the student 
of modern languages.” My idea is 
not at all to study Latin to the 
neglect of modern foreign tongues, but 
rather to acquire some solid knowl- 
edge of the former at whatever cost, 
as a necessary and speeding-up basis 
for the latter. There is no substitute, 
linguistically considered, for Latin. 
Practically all the graduate professors 
of English recognize this fact, though 
like my correspondents they do not 
so declare to the wider public, or 
to the more or less self-appointed 
professional guides upon whom that 
public relies for its information and its 
ideas on education. 

Why should we accept lying down 
the “‘anti-verbalism” trends now so 
marked in the United States? We 


teachers of languages may indeed be 
engaged in a fairly hopeless battle, 
but it is still dulce et decorum to 
struggle in behalf of a cause we know 
is right. 
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Spelling Aids for Superior 

Students 

Most composition teachers have 
been puzzled and distressed by the 
bad spelling of otherwise superior 
students—students obviously too good 
to be subjected to the whole round 
of regular remedial work. The class- 
room teacher can do little beyond 
marking the errors, indicating perti- 
nent rules, and penalizing with 
lowered marks. Since an intelligent 
student learns a great many new 
words to misspell in the course of his 
freshman year, his last state is likely 
to be worse than his first. His mark 
may vary from a B to a D, depending 
on how seriously his teacher and his 
department regard spelling errors. 
At the University of Washington, 
such students are now encouraged to 
attend the Writing Clinic, where they 
receive an hour a week of tutorial 
help. Admission is a privilege, not a 
requirement. To be eligible, the bad 
speller, like others seeking the help 
of the Clinic, should have a respect- 
able “linguistics” score in the College 
Aptitude Test; he must have a 
schedule that allows him time for 
extra work; and he must, so far as his 
classroom teacher can tell, be willing 
and responsible. He receives no 
rating from the Clinic, being disci- 
plined only by being summarily 
dropped if he is negligent. 

Since spelling errors account for 
the attendance of more than half 
the clientéle of the Writing Clinic, I 
have been particularly interested in 
working out methods for helping 
this group. I have tried to use to 
advantage both the personal relation- 
ship made possible by the tutorial 


*Reported by Agnes Colton, Assistant Professor 
of English, University of Washington. 
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plan of the work and the special 
aptitudes of these students—their 
initiative, their interest in long-range 
improvement, the lively intelligence 
that enables them to abstract and 
relate. Unlike the typical plodders 
of regular remedial courses, these 
students are capable of seeing reason 
and order in English spelling despite 
its obvious inconsistencies. They can 
gain, as a result of their study, an 
increased understanding of the struc- 
ture and meaning of English words. 

Inevitably, we begin with confer- 
ence and testing. The student usually 
wants to tell me his troubles—he 
almost always explains that he spells 
badly because he “wasn’t taught 
phonetics in elementary school.” 
Although he may have a case, I can 
often show him that he is better than 
he thinks: he has absorbed, even 
though he has not been specifically 
taught, the relation between letters 
and sounds. His troubles often come 
from the number of ways in which 
a sound is represented (Webster’s 
Guide to Pronunciation lists eleven 
for sh). 

With the ice broken, we go on to 
two simple tests, one designed to 
show the nature and extent of the 
student’s errors, the other to show 
his ability to detect errors. (This 
latter test is usually encouraging; 
even mediocre students know pretty 
well what words they ought to look 
up.) Occasionally the first test shows 
one or two weaknesses that can be 
dealt with quickly—trouble with 
homonyms, for example, or the con- 
scientious misapplication of an incom- 
pletely learned or misunderstood 
rule. Usually, however, the student 
makes a sweep of common errors. We 
then plan for a minimum of seven 
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further sessions, six for mastering 
a list of commonly misspelled words, 
the seventh for testing. I explain 
that the Clinic has no magic wand, 
that I cannot make the student an 
errorless speller in the time at our 
disposal, but that he can expect to 
make marked improvement and can 
learn techniques that will help him 
to help himself. 

Since the student voluntarily comes 
to the Clinic, he is rightly interested 
in his treatment. I therefore take 
some pains to show him the psycho- 
logical justification for recommended 
study practices. Memory devices 
make sense to him if he knows he is 
reinforcing visual imagery with audi- 
tory and kinesthetic. He is more 
willing to discipline himself to daily 
study periods and cumulative review 
when he is reminded of span of 
attention and of repetition as laws 
of learning. He can see too that if 
he is to break old habit patterns he 
must be on the lookout for his 
typical spelling errors in all his 
writing—in lecture notes, blue books, 
letters home, and composition papers. 
Usually he is delighted to find that his 
reference book, McCorkle’s Learning 
to Spell, offers this psychological 
approach to his problems. 

Before I correct his errors, I ask 
him to mark the words about which 
he is unsure. This double check 
gives him a list of manageable size, 
since he is to concentrate on the 
words he has missed and make 
himself sure of the doubtfuls; the 
others he may ignore. As time allows, 
we analyze his errors, looking particu- 
larly for some one or two things he 
has done wrong repeatedly and for 
which a dependable principle provides 
a remedy. 
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Finally, I ask the student to bring 
me papers returned to him from any 
. course during the coming week, and 
I urge him to re-read carefully any 
new piece of writing. If he reads 
so rapidly that he sees only what he 
expects to see, he is to try reading 
backward word by word. Painstaking 
proofreading, I can assure him, pays 
off immediately in improved marks; 
it will become less tedious as he makes 
correct spelling automatic. 

I use as a framework for the rest 
of the course the list of commonly 
misspelled words given by Grant, 
Bracher, and Duff in Correctness and 
Precision in Writing, which I value 
because, unlike the conventional a to 
z list, it has been arranged with a 
‘view to student psychology. Its 
three hundred words are broken down 
into separately alphabetized groups 
of fifty words, and there is a progres- 
sion from a relatively easy intro- 
ductory list to more difficult ones, 
each of which stresses unobtrusively 
one or two particular principles. 
Since even the most useful list is 
artificial and its mastery may all too 
easily become an end in itself, I keep 
work as little mechanical as possible, 
and I continually emphasize applica- 
tion. In testing, I break the order 
of the original list so that each word 
will be learned for itself, not for its 
expected position. If the student is 
spelling well in tests and less well 
in his class and home papers, I tease 
him about his proficiency in parlor 
games. He gets approval when I 
can see in his blue books and lecture 
notes evidence that he is using what 
he has learned. 

Lessons follow a simple routine, 
which I vary considerably according 
to the individual’s needs and capa- 
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bilities. I devote rather less time to 
review and testing than to the 
preparatory work, which is the heart 
of the course. Regularly, we follow 
the procedure of our first session in 
sorting out troublesome words from 
a dictated list, adding other words 
the student has missed in class and 
home papers. We then work closely 
with the new list. 

In this preparation, I have come 
to rely increasingly on an analytical 
and inductive method of teaching. 
Clinic students respond well, partly 
because tutorial instruction makes 
possible concentration on what is 
pertinent to the individual, but 
mainly because the linguistic aptitude 
of these students makes them capable 
of getting at underlying principles, of 
separating the rational from the 
irrational and of distinguishing the 
important from the unimportant. 
Their interest in the why of language 
can be put to use even in so prosaic a 
matter as learning to spell. 

Although, on occasion, I recom- 
mend the conventional device of 
learning a word by syllables, I find 
that Clinic students profit more by 
concentration on meaningful units: 
prefixes, suffixes, and roots. Those 
of us who grew up in an older disci- 
pline often fail to recognize how 
inchoate language appears even to 
the intelligent student. He has 
learned to spell words singly from 
flash cards, he usually has no ground- 
ing in Latin, and he has little compre- 
hension of the historical process that 
has made English rich and complex. 
Consequently, English words have 
for him a kind of Chinese-character 
isolation from each other. Knowledge 
of the underlying regularities of Eng- 

[Continued on page 172] 


Self-Study and Inter-Institutional 
Co-operation 


F THE many fine things to 
@) the credit of the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, 

one of the finest is the policy of 
making grants to colleges and univer- 
sities to help them study and improve 
their own programs. As a result of 
such grants, a number of institutions 
have been working through faculty 
committees at program improvement. 
The idealist might say that colleges 
ought to be working at this job 
continuously, and that an institution 
that needs a grant in order to engage 
in self-study does not deserve one. 
This, however, is a counsel of perfec- 
tion rather than a practical rule of 
action. It is true that colleges ought 


to work continuously at the improve- 


ment of their programs. But it is 
also true that, for the greatest 
improvement, periodical large-scale 
studies as well as continuous day-by- 
day efforts are needed. The loads 
and the budgets of many institutions 
are such that they cannot carry 
through such studies without assist- 
ance; the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education has wisely come to 
their aid, through grants to release 
staff members from other duties. 
The Fund recognizes that a self-study 
is much more likely to be effective 
in improving practice than a study 
by outside specialists. While the 
projects carried on under grants from 
the Fund are too new for final 
appraisal, they can hardly fail to 
result in marked improvements in 


the programs of the participating 
institutions. 

The most recent award by the 
Fund to come to the attention of 
the writer is especially noteworthy in 
that it involves both self-study and 
the development of inter-institutional 
co-operation. It is a grant of $30,000 
to Amherst, Mount Holyoke, and 
Smith Colleges, and the University of 
Massachusetts, to encourage and 
assist in the development of co- 
operative educational projects and 
programs among them. 

The four institutions receiving the 
grant are well situated to develop 
co-operative programs. They are 
located within a radius of five miles, 
and enroll more than ten thousand 
students. Two are privately con- 
trolled women’s colleges, one is a 
private men’s college, and one a 
co-educational state university. All 
are institutions of high standing. 
They already have close relationships 
with each other, and maintain co- 
operatively the Hampshire Inter- 
Library Center on the Mount 
Holyoke campus. A number of stu- 
dents from each are enrolled in courses 
offered by one of the others, and 
several faculty members are con- 
ducting courses in more than one 
college. 

The Fund will grant $6,000 annu- 
ally for three years to staff the 
Hampshire Inter-Library Center, and 
an equal amount annually for two 
years for the study of other co- 
operative measures. The latter part 
of the grant will be used to relieve 
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certain faculty members of each 
institution from some of their teaching 
duties in order that they may consider 
jointly how other co-operative ventures 
may be developed. 

Under such circumstances we can 
expect important results from the 
study. Heartiest congratulations to 
the Fund and the institutions. 

R. H. E. 


A commrrree of five members—one 
representing each of the under- 
graduate colleges—has been appointed 
at Ohio State University to guide a 
study of undergraduate courses lead- 
ing to the Bachelor’s degree. This 
committee, working on assignment by 
the Council on Instruction, will seek 
a “clear and workable definition of 
what may properly be expected of 
any curriculum” for undergraduates 
other than the provision of specialized 
training. The group will correlate 
studies now being made by special 
committees in each of the five under- 
graduate colleges at the University. 


AV procram to broaden and 
strengthen higher education in Turkey 
has been established at New York 
University in co-operation with the 
University of Ankara and the Turkish 
Ministry of Education. The program 
will be financed jointly by the Turkish 
government and the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration of the United 
States. It is estimated that the 
share of each government in support 
of the three-year program will amount 
to approximately $870,000. Under 
the agreement establishing the pro- 
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gram, New York University will 
send a staff of professors and other 
specialists to Turkey to help the 
University of Ankara: 


Plan and develop post-graduate pro- 
grams in public administration 

Strengthen, revise, and extend the under- 
graduate program in public adminis- 
tration 

Establish a curriculum in accounting 
to train personnel for the Turkish 
government, public enterprises, and the 
private economy 

Develop, with the co-operation of the 
Turkish Ministry of Education, a 
center for training teachers of secre- 
tarial practice and office administration 

Carry on research in public administration 

Procure books and other materials needed 
for teaching public administration 

Provide instruction in research meth- 
odology 

Set up a legislative research bureau to 
conduct studies of Turkish law and 
comparative studies with foreign law 


New York University also will 
plan and arrange programs in the 
United States for Turkish professors. 
It is expected that in the near 
future nine professors will come to 
the United States under the program. 


Owe hundred six foreign students 
from forty countries on both sides of 
the “iron curtain” are studying at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology this 
year. They are concentrating on a 
range of subjects from home economics 
to metallurgy. Forty-one of the stu- 
dents are Asians; fifteen are Latin 
Americans; twenty, Europeans; and 
thirteen, Canadians. The social needs 
and interests of these students are 
served by the International Club on 
the Carnegie campus. 


The Report of Three Institutes 


SrupENT COUNSELING IN Japan, dy 
Wesley P. <—. Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1953. 
Xvi+204 pp. $4.00. 

Anyone interested in student-personnel 
work or in international education will 
find this volume stimulating and informa- 
tive. Student personnel services, as the 
term is used in American institutions, 
were almost non-existent in Japan before 
the war; there was not even a satisfactory 
term in the Japanese language for the 
concept. What little was done was 
usually the responsibility of some clerk 
in the business office—the typical pro- 
fessor did not care to spend his time 
or lower his academic prestige by under- 
taking such services. 

One of the major efforts to change 
this viewpoint and to develop some of 
the basic concepts of student personnel 
work and an appreciation of its impor- 


tance was the work of a group of seven 
American educators who went to Japan 
in 1951 under the leadership of Wesley P. 
Lloyd, dean of students at Brigham 
Young University. This group  con- 
ducted “institutes” of three months each 


at three university centers—Kyoto, 
Fukuoka, and Tokyo—which were 
attended by representatives of about half 
of the 425 institutions of higher education 
in Japan. This volume gives a full 
account of the work of the group and of 
their Japanese collaborators. The author 
describes in detail the extensive pre- 
liminary planning, administrative pro- 
cedures, and academic content of the 
three sessions, and the various related 
conferences and activities. He evaluates 
the project and recommends next steps. 

It is quite evident that experts in 
the personnel field could not be produced 
in a three months’ course. Instead, the 
major effort was to give the representative 
of each institution “an over-all view 
of student Pe work, rather than a 
three-month focus on any one area... . 


The education of experts in the field was 
to remain a task for the future of Japan” 
(page 45). 
he importance of having younger 
individuals as institutional representa- 
tives in the institutes is stressed in several 
one How successful was the effort? 
ata on ages were collected, we are 
told, but unfortunately no summary of 
them is given—average, distribution, 
maximum, or minimum—although several 
pages are devoted to listing the names and 
institutional connections of the partici- 
ants. Nor is there any analysis of 
institutions represented. The thoughtful 
reader could better judge the significance 
of the institutes for Japanese education 
if he had some idea of the relative 
representation from national, public, and 
private institutions, from universities and 
junior colleges, from women’s institu- 
tions, and so forth, instead of such 
extended reports of administrative 
minutiae. 

The real significance of the institutes 
must of course by judged in terms of 
results. The author is able to report, 
even before the close of the year, that 
more than a hundred institutions had 
already made changes in their offerings 
in student personnel services, and many 
more were to be expected later—certainly 
no mean accomplishment. 

Wa Crossy 
Washington, D. C. 


For All Lovers of Columbia 


A History or Co.tumpia COLLEGE ON 
MorninosipE, dy Irwin Edman, Lionel 
Trilling, Justus Buchler, Charles W. 
Everett, Fon W. Boardman, Jr., Jack N. 
Arbolino, and Gene R. Hawes. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1954. X+284 pp. (Bicentennial His- 
tory of Columbia University) $4.00. 
This volume appears as one of the 

ublications in commemoration of Colum- 
ia’s Bicentennial year, 1954. It is not 
concerned with the wide sweep of the 
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University’s activities but with the 
ancestral core and center of the whole— 
Columbia College. Its prologue was 
written. by the late Irwin Edman and sets 
forth his own warm, personal memories 
of forty years on Morningside. In an 
epilogue the same writer discusses a 
problem that is peculiarly Columbia’s, 
that of the réle of a liberal-arts college 
which is located in the midst of a metro- 
politan center. 

The question of what should be the 
place of such a college when it does not 
exist by itself but is embedded in a great 
modern university is one which has 
confronted many of our older institutions 
of learning. In most of them the 
existence of the four-year college has not 
been seriously challenged, but at Colum- 
bia this was not so. Lionel Trilling 
discusses the era of Deans Van Amringe 
and Keppel, from 1894 to 1917, when for 
a time there was a question at Columbia 
whether the American college had served 
its purpose and could now be dispensed 
met and its functions divided between 
the high school and the university. 
President Butler as late as 1905 stated 


his belief that “any culture that is 


worthy of the name... will be in- 
creased, not diminished, by bringing to 
an end the idling and dawdling that now 
characterize so much of American higher 
education” (page 32). Nevertheless 
Columbia College survived and became 
firmly established as an essential part of 
the University’s educational system. It 
has a program and goal of its own and is 
not simply an introduction to graduate 
and professional study. 

Justus Buchler discusses “ Reconstruc- 
tion in the Liberal Arts” following the 
first World War, under the administration 
of Dean Hawkes, with its pioneering 
curriculum changes. These included the 
program in Contemporary Civilization, 
the Colloquium on Important Books, 
work in General Honors, and other 
innovations. This chapter is of particular 
value for those who are concerned with 
college administration today, for problems 
of teaching the liberal arts and sciences 
are still far from a satisfactory solution 
and are attracting more attention than 
ever before. 
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“Most Glad to Teach,” a chapter by 
Charles W. Everett, describes delightfully 
a long line of great teachers and powerful 
personalities who made Columbia an 
exciting place for students during the past 
generation. The various extra-curricular 
activities of Columbia undergraduates 
are described by Fon W. Boardman, Jr.— 
from student publications, dramatics, 
musical organizations, fraternities, and 
the King’s Crown to Dinner Week, the 
Flag Rush, and raids on Barnard. The 
ups and downs of Columbia athletics, 
with particular reference to football, are 
well described by Jack N. Arbolino in 
“The Lion Afield.” Gene R. Hawes 
discusses the history of the Columbia 
alumni organizations and especially the 
growing interest of alumni in the caine 
of Columbia College. 

For all lovers of Columbia and especi- 
ally of the College which is its center, this 
book should be required reading. 

DMUND W. SInNnotT 
Yale University 


A Significant Achievement 


PREPARATION FOR Mepicat Epucation 
IN THE Liperat Arts COoLLece, dy 
Aura Edward Severinghaus, Harry J. 
Carman, and William E. Cadbury. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 

any, Inc., 1953. xxiv+4o0o pp. (The 

eport of the Subcommittee on Pre- 
professional Education of the Survey 
of Medical Education) $4.50. 

This substantial volume comprises the 
final report of a committee of ten members 
which, under the chairmanship of Dean 
Severinghaus of the Columbia llvenier 
Faculty of Medicine, was asked to study 
the kinds and qualities of pre-medical 
education offered by our liberal-arts 
colleges and universities. Dean Carman 
of Columbia College and Dean Cadbur 
of Haverford, who collaborated wit 
Dean Severinghaus in the writing and 
editing of this report, devoted full time 
to the work of the committee as Director 
and Associate Director of Study, respec- 
tively, and visited more than one hundred 
college campuses in the course of their 
investigations. The conclusions and 
recommendations which it contains also 
had the benefit of discussion and analysis 
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at two conferences held at Buck Hill 
Falls in 1950 and 1952, attended largely 
by delegates of the many co-operating 
institutions. 

But this is much more than a report 
in the ordinary sense; it is an educational 
manifesto. “The central thesis of our 
Report,” writes Dean Severinghaus in 
his introduction, “is the value of a sound 
liberal education as a preparation for 
life and also as an educational basis for 
later vocational training” (page xix). 
This assertion of the present need of a 
thorough education that will concern 
itself altruistically with qualities of mind 
and levels of value and conviction is a 
recurrent theme throughout the book, 
from its dedication “to succeeding genera- 
tions of liberal arts students . . . upon 
whom rests in no small measure responsibi- 
bility for the American way of life” 
(page v) to Clarence Faust’s proposition, 
in the final appendix, “that it is urgently 
necessary to make sure that the future 
doctor receives a liberal education” 
(page 382). Specifically, for the pre- 
medical student as for others, this means 
a “balanced education” that has both 
breadth and substance as well as high 

uality. Dean Severinghaus himself is 
rank in declaring his opposition to any 
standard or specialized pre-medical cur- 
riculum: the college preparation, to be 
valid, should aim at achieving the good 
life, not merely at admission into medical 
school (page 262). 

Increasingly in recent years medical- 
school deans have been speaking in terms 
much like these, but either their words 
have not been generally heeded or, if 
heard, they have been greeted with 
considerable scepticism. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the authors of the report are right 
in suggesting that it is the pre-medical 
advisers in the colleges or, even more, the 
vocational-minded or expedient-moti- 
vated pre-medical students themselves 
who are in real need of conversion. For 
‘ them this enlightening book can provide 
scripture in abundance. 

Altogether there is a wealth of wisdom, 
as well as refreshing candor and, at 
times, wit, in this report. Its range of 
observation extends well beyond its 
immediate objective. The chapters on 
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the advisory system, the balanced educa- 
tion, and the teacher and his method, are 
ay, to be commended, if one must 
select. The whole bears reading by 
anyone who is concerned with college 
education in general. Dean Severinghaus 
and his associates are to be thanked for 
their significant and solid achievement. 
Joun W. Spaetn, JR. 
Wesleyan University 


An Introductory Textbook 


Tue Great Issues or Pouitics, dy 
Leslie Lipson. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1954. xvit+431 pp. $7.00. 
Mr. Lipson has selected five issues 

which he finds to be constants in any 

form of government. These are: 


... The coverage of citizenship: Is it 
exclusive or all-inclusive? ... The func- 
tions of the state: Is the sphere of state 
activity limited or unlimited? ... The 
source of authority: Does this originate in 
the people or the government? ... The 
organization of authority: Is power concen- 
trated or dispersed? ... The magnitude of 
the state and its external relations: What 
unit of government is preferable and operable? 
What interstate system exists? (page 93). 


These issues are not, however, considered 
purely as theory, but, in the tradition 
of Aristotle’s Politics, as theory compared 
with historical practice. The discussion 
of these five issues is the core of the book. 
Each is presented in a pair of chapters 
which present alternate choices. Thus, 
chapters five and six, in which the 
coverage of citizenship is discussed, 
present the theory and practice of the 
alternates, class and equalitarian govern- 
ment. 

These chapters are prefaced by four 
chapters which present a_ theoretical 
introduction to the study of government. 
Chapter three, “The Origins of the 
State,” and chapter four, “The Content 
and Method of Political Science,” are 
particularly interesting and ought to give 
the student a clear understanding of the 
field of study. 

The final discusses the 
Few neat 


chapter 
dynamics of political change. 
correlations are to be found among the 
five issues, although their interrelations 
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are discussed most interestingly. Mr. 
Lipson, finds that issues one, two, 
and five are “the prime movers in relation 
to change” (pages 396-97). A further 
discussion of this point would have been 
interesting. Indeed, the entire chapter 
might have been profitably expanded. 
The Great Issues of Politics is an 
excellent introductory textbook to the 
study of government. The plan is 
excellent and the treatment mature. It 
may, in fact, be a little too solid for 
inadequately educated Freshmen. The 
instructor who uses it may well want to 
enlarge somewhat on the historical 
material. Although the scope of the 
book precludes any but the most general 
historical analysis, historians may carp 
at such details as the account of the 
‘ origins of the Constitution of the United 
States (page 307) and Mr. Lipson’s 
ogg acceptance of the safety-valve 
theory of the frontier (page 385). But 
this book has much to give the student. 
He ought to leave it with a firm grasp 
of the unity of human _ experience. 
Moreover, although Mr. Lipson at no 
time beats a retreat into ethics, the 
student ought also to carry away from 
the book an understanding of what the 
political process can contribute to the 
good life. 
The bibliography and the index are 
excellent. 
Epwarp F, Grier 
University of Kansas 


Very Readable 
From Scuoot to University, dy R. R. 

Dale. London, England: Routledge 

and Kegan Paul, Ltd., 1954. xii+ 

258 pp. 215. (Grove Press, New 

ork, $4. po). 

The hes ems attendant upon transfer 
from school to college have been greatly 
increased in number and intensity in 
recent years by the 
curriculums at both levels and by the 
marked growth in the number of students 
of varying ability levels graduating from 
secondary eile and desiring to enter 
college. Numerous studies relative to 
this transitional period have been carried 
on in this country or are in process. The 
College Entrance Examination Board has 


broadening of 
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a continuous research program in this 
area.. Three experiments representing 
different kinds of procedures for improv- 
ing transition are going on with the 
financial backing of Ford Foundation. 
The Committee on School and College 
Relations of the Educational Records 
Bureau recently published a study of 
transition from cee to college and is 
presently engaged in a study of guidance 
and adjustment of college Freshmen. 
The list could be amplified with many 
other studies. 
Against the background of effort and 
research devoted to the improvement of 
transition from school to college in the 
United States, special interest should 
attach to the book From School to 
University by R. R. Dale, of University 
College of Swansea, in England. The 
book consists of ten chapters discussing 
a wide variety of factors bearing upon 
university admissions in England and 
Wales and a series of appendices contain- 
ing information which should be helpful 
in the guidance of college-bound youth. 
In the first chapter, the complex 
system of university admissions and 
scholarships is discussed. The problems 
of selection and admission for universities 
in England and Wales are currently 


. complicated because, due in part to 


greatly increased financial aid through 
scholarships, the number of applicants 
is far larger than it formerly was, and 
because the system of admissions is itself 
going through a transitional stage. A 
central problem is to admit from a large 
borderline group those students most 
likely to profit by university study. 

The prognostic value of the university 
entrance examination as related to aca- 
demic factors and to non-academic factors 
is considered in the second and fourth 
chapters. The findings of various research 
studies are cited, and reasons for the lack 
of close relationships between examination 
results and university success are dis- 
cussed. The author found examination 
results inadequate for selection from the 
borderline group and suggested judicious 
supplementary use of psychological tests 
and greater use of improved school 
reports. 

In the third chapter, an inquiry into 
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examination failures is presented by 
means of group analyses and brief case 
reports about individual scholarship 
holders who failed their first-year exami- 
nations. Although failure was related 
in some measure to intelligence level, it 
was found that a considerable proportion 
of the failures were due to factors other 
than lack of intelligence. Among these 
were fluctuation in standards set by 
examiners, lack of effort, social and 
economic factors, and personal difficulties. 

In Chapter V, on selection of courses, 
there is a helpful discussion of educationa! 
guidance, with considerable reference to 

idance procedures used in the United 
States. 

The sixth chapter is devoted to an 
appraisal of the essay examination and 
of the ordinary examination in mathe- 
matics. A large amount of research 
in Great Britain, as in this country, 
reveals noteworthy limitations in the 
marking of these examinations and in 
their reliability and validity. 

In the next chapter, the author 
provides a still more critical appraisal 
of the usual kind of interview as a means 
of selection of applicants, but, at the 
same time, recognizes the value of the 
interview in guidance, particularly when 
it is based on a review of all available 
evidence. 

In a discussion of psychological tests 
and other aids to good selection, in 
Chapter VIII, Mr. Dale advises the use 
of intelligence tests and verbal tests, 
and a strictly limited use of objective 
achievement tests. He apparently shares 
the view of most English educators—a 
view in which a diminishing number of 
educators in the United States joins— 
that objective achievement tests almost 
invariably have a deleterious effect upon 

uality of instruction. At the end of 
this pe ig there is a short section on 
school record cards which contains an 
excellent brief appraisal of the value of 
cumulative records. 

The ninth chapter calls attention to 
differences between instruction and super- 
vision in school and university, and 
stresses the need for guidance in adjusting 
to the greater freedom of the university, 
to the need for study methods, library 
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skills, the assimilation of lectures, and so 
forth. 

The concluding chapter provides a 
very readable summary of the book. It 
re-emphasizes the need for improvement 
in the academic examination in order to 
increase its reliability, as well as for 
supplementary aids to this examination. 
It refers again to the need for closer 
co-ordination between the guidance pro- 
grams of school and college. This is a 
recurring theme throughout the book and 
one with which many students and 
teachers in the United States, as well as 
in England, will no doubt agree. 

The book is well organized and well 
written in a clear and interesting style, 
with occasional touches of humor which 
increase its readability. This reviewer 
would recommend the book to _ all 
persons interested in broadening their 
perspectives on the perplexing problems 
of college and university selection and 
admission. 

ArTHUR E, TRAXLER 
Educational Records Bureau 


Economics for the Layman 

Economics ror You AanpD Me, dy Arthur 
Upgren and Stahri Edmunds. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1953. 
Vili+246 pp. $4.00. 

Man, Money anv Goons, dy John 
Gambs. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1952. xii+339 pp. $3.75. 

SHIRTSLEEVE Economics, by William A. 
Paton. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1952. xix+460 pp. $4.00. 
When the scholar doffs his academic 

garb to write for a lay audience, he 

deserves praise for so laudable an 
endeavor. The authors of these three 
books are economics professors—Paton 
at Michigan, Gambs at Hamilton Col- 
lege, and Upgren, formerly at Minnesota, 
now dean of Dartmouth’s Amos Tuck 

School. Edmunds, Upgren’s collabora- 

tor, is the senior economist at McGraw- 

Hill, but he too has the collegiate taint, 

having lectured at Minnesota. 

Those who believe that one pre- 
requisite for recognition in the social 
sciences (outside Giner) is the ability 
to write muddled circumlocution might 
naturally shy away from these books 
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when they learn of the occupation of the 
authors. The volumes under review, 
however, are neither textbooks nor collec- 
tions of erudite research papers; they are 
notably free of technical jargon and 
complicated theorems. In fact they 
make good reading. If Gambs cannot 
resist the temptation to introduce 
Keynes’s phrase “the marginal efficiency 
of capital,” or Upgren and Edmunds to 
refer to “marginal demand” (How many 
economists can live without the word 
to employ as popular an approach as 
possible. Both of their books include 
amusing drawings, presumably to please 
the devotees of the comic strip. Upgren 
even finds it appropriate to write at one 
point: “But it louses up the works” 
(page 6). Mr. Paton might have tried 
to be less ponderous in his style. Most 
of the fairly lengthy quotations which are 
interspersed throughout his volume could 
have been eliminated. The numerous 
footnotes are inappropriate for a popular 
volume; at least they should have been 
relegated to the back of the book. 

Shirtsleeve Economics is the most 
detailed of the three books. Almost 
every topic found in the usual textbook 
is treated here: production, distribution, 
exchange, public finance. There is also 
a provocative analysis of issues in social 
security, unionism, and _ agricultural 
policy. One noteworthy feature is a 
comprehensive discussion of the corpora- 
tion, an area in which Paton is an 
authority. 

The author seeks to lay bare “common 
fallacies.” Our nation’s loss of the old- 
fashioned virtues of thrift and_ self- 
reliance is deplored. A competitive 
economy is the basis of progress and 
freedom. Price controls during the 
Second World War were “costly and 
ineffective”; a competitive market would 
certainly not have done a worse job than 
the OPA. We are reminded time and 
again of the simple truth that a high 
standard of living is predicated upon an 
adequate volume os production, while 
the curtailment of output merely serves 
to impoverish us. Government monopo- 
lies are inefficient, as witness the post 
office or federal operation of the railroads 
during the First World War. 
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Deficit spending is equated with spend- 
ing unlimited, which will lead to inflation 
and the destruction of private property 
and individual initiative. About the 
most effective solution Paton can propose 
to the problem of business fluctuations 
(which are, anyhow, inevitable and 
wholesome to some degree) is the mainte- 
nance of competitive market conditions. 
The catastrophic political and social 
implications if another great depression 
were permitted to run its course along 
laissez faire \ines are entirely overlooked. 

Moralizing is absent from the perform- 
ance of Upgren and Edmunds. Their 
frame of reference is the Department of 
Commerce’s concept of the Gross 
National Product, and they go into the 
nature of its components in a lively 
manner. They also seek to apply eco- 
nomics to business practice, to endow 
the subject with an air of practicality. 
They recommend entering an industry 
which is growing rapidly, though the 
authors admit that important shifts 
can occur from year to year. This 
notion is again encountered in a list of 
suggestions as to how to avoid the terror 
of inflation. The list includes three 
others: know the direction in which 
money, prices, and incomes are moving; 
leave your occupation or industry if it is 
getting caught in the squeeze; have more 
than one skill or trade, so that you will 
be able to shift to other jobs or industries. 
This practical advice is about as helpful 
as the counsel to buy low and sell high. 

There is an interesting simplified 
discussion of how banks create money 
and of the work of the Federal Reserve 
System. Upgren and Edmunds, how- 
ever, discover a spurious paradox in their 
discussion of fiscal policy: “The changes 
in government spending are so large 
and rapid that the government itself is 
a most disruptive influence through the 
very efforts it makes to achieve a stable 
economy” (page 123; italics mine). This 
non sequitur is followed by a statement 
with which many economists would 
disagree: “A steady and reasonable level 
of government expenditure, without 
attempting to counteract the changes in 
business conditions, would go a long way 
toward promoting a stable prosperity at 
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While Paton concentrates on uprooting 
misleading ideas which have led to 
governmental and private interference, 
and Upgren and Edmunds orient their 
book around an understanding of move- 
ments in the components of the national 
income, Gambs devotes most of his 
energies to a delightfully lucid exposition 
of a variety of economic theories. We 
are treated to a brief sketch of the 
history of value theory, including a 
simplified discussion of supply, demand, 
and elasticity, and their rédle in price 
determination, as well as standard distri- 
bution theory. Recent discussion in 
imperfect competition, general equilib- 
rium analysis, and the indifference curve 
approach are mentioned. 

A wider audience will be attracted to 
Part IV, where significant current eco- 
nomic problems are treated. A chapter 
on the business cycle unfolds in pleasing 
outline the work of Keynes and Mitchell. 
Gambs throws out the interesting sugges- 
tion that the Keynesian remedies may be 
outdated, as far as future depressions 
are concerned, in view of changes in 
capitalism since 1940. Certain mysteries 
of money and banking are unraveled, as 
are some important aspects of inter- 
national trade. The discussion of public 
finance and the problem of the public 
debt is far less opinionated than Paton’s. 
Nevertheless Gambs ventures the asser- 
tion that “we are approaching a danger 

oint” as far as tax rates in the upper- 
income brackets are concerned. 

The omission of a comprehensive 
analysis of the nature and limitations of 
fiscal policy is a notable failing of all 
three volumes. Whatever one’s attitude 
toward this approach, no economist 
can overlook the fact that in recent years 
governments have, however haltingly, 
evidenced increasing willingness to use 
this technique for the purposes of 
stabilizing economic activity at a high 
level of employment. The ordinary citi- 
zen needs to know more about fiscal policy. 

There may be disagreement concerning 
the relative amount of space to allot 
to the subject of fiscal policy in a book 
for the general reader; there can be none 
on the necessity for checking (and 
rechecking) statements of fact, since 
readers will naturally accept as authorita- 
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tive what they find in works by coll 
professors aiming at enlightening the 
ublic. Sophomores are supposed to 
now that no rational entrepreneur 
would stop producing before the point 
of diminishing returns is reached (contra 
Gambs, page 97). “. .. the wholesale 
price index has risen almost without 
interruption since 1800” (Upgren and 
Edmunds, page 141). Actualh » periods 
during and following major wars have 
witnessed a sharp rise, succeeded by a 
long period of decline. Thus wholesale 
rices during the 1880’s and 1890’s were 

low the 1860 level, while by 1932 prices 
had fallen to the 1914 ek Nor is it 
true (Gambs, page 252) that a banker 
may demand \oan accomodations at the 
district Federal Reserve Bank, or that 
our gold stock is 80 per cent of our money 
supply (Paton, page 167) unless the 
author chooses to depart from the 
generally accepted definition of money, 
which includes demand deposits. 

Man, Money and Goods is the only 
one of the three volumes to have an 
index. It is alone in having another 
valuable feature—a carefully selected, 
annotated guide to further readings. 

These pioneering efforts by profes- 
sionals to introduce the ordinary citizen 
to some of the important concepts of 
economics leave much to be desired. 
But a good beginning has been made. 

BENJAMIN JOSEPH KLEBANER 
City College of the City of 


New York 

A Readable Volume 

SrupDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES’ IN 
HicHer Epvucation, dy Dugald 8S. 
Arbuckle. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company Inc., 1953. x+352 pp. 
$4.75. 
This is another valuable effort to 


introduce college administrators, per- 
sonnel workers, and laymen to a client- 
centered point of view on_ student 

rsonnel services in higher education. 
The author, director of the Student 
Personnel, School of Education, Boston 
University, gives a fairly extensive topical 
coverage of student personnel work in the 
colleges and universities. For the most 

art, the material is clearly written, and 
it enables the reader to obtain a speedy 
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grasp of what these services entail. With 
a couple of exceptions, the subject- 
matter is well illustrated. 

The twelve chapters cover the follow- 
ing topics: an evaluation of student 
personnel services, organization and 
administration, the selection and admis- 
sion of students, orientation, vocational 
services, counseling, teaching, religious 
services, housing and dining facilities, 
financial aid, and group activities. 

Those who question the purpose and 
validity of student personnel services 
will find the perusal and study of this 
book enlightening. A strong case for 
student personnel services is astutely 
stated at the outset. The author leaves 
no doubt as to where educators’ responsi- 
bilities exist, particularly with regard to 
the high rate of student mortality. 

Both professional workers and admin- 
istrators can make practical use of this 
volume when they plan and administer 
services for students. The suggestions 
for orientation sessions provide excellent 
counsel for any college, whether or not 
it has a formal student personnel 
program. 

A glaring omission is the author’s 
failure to mention the several well-known 
colleges and universities which have 
psychiatric clinics for students. This 
was somewhat surprising in view of his 
comment: “Woefully little is known 
about the mental health of college 
students”’ (page 199). 

The subject-matter which is most 
provocative, and which may incite sharp 
differences of opinion, is that on college 
teaching. Here, the author sustains 
his plea for understanding students as 
human beings. Whether all college 
teachers need be trained in student 
personnel work or gain experience through 
“work in settlement houses, in hospitals 
and guidance clinics” (page 155) is a 
moot question indeed. Mr. Arbuckle’s 
contentions on this matter would have 
had stronger support had he cited and 
briefly discussed the admirable in-service 
training program of teachers at Stephens 
College, and other similar efforts in this 
direction. 

The volume on the whole is very 
readable, and its numerous illustrations 
make it attractive. It is definitely a 
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literary contribution to student personnel 
work in higher institutions of learning. 
ARTHUR C, ABRAHAMSON 
University of British Columbia 


Conforminty in Democratic 
Education 
RICHARD W. DETTERING 
[Continued from page 124] 


American democratic culture, we are 
often safe in proceeding on the 
assumption that freedom and equality 
are independent and that each must 
be worked for separately. When it 
happens that one suffers while the 
other gains, as in our present period, 
the primary explanation would then 
be that.the one that suffers (in this 
case freedom) has simply been 
neglected while our energies have 
been devoted to promoting the other 
(equality). We cannot, however, 
overlook the evidence that has been 
presented indicating that under certain 
conditions in our modern society an 
inverse correlation between freedom 
and equality has come to prevail. 
The classroom situation, however, 
seems to me to be ideally suited for 
a harmonious development of both 
equality and freedom. It should 
certainly be possible here to extend 
the process of integration and adjust- 
ment, yet encourage the expression 
of divergent ideas. Unlike an army, 
a football team, a political party, a 
corporation, or an Arctic expedition, 
a class does not fail in its mission 
when its members disagree: in fact, 
many people would say this is pre- 
cisely when it succeeds. If there 
is one criticism I can level at some of 
the present-day agreement seekers in 
education, it, is that they have been 
overplaying the teamwork metaphor 


CONTINUATIONS 


in the learning process. Teaching 
the ability to co-operate and to reach 
mutual understandings with others is 
doubtless very essential in modern 
American life, but this does net imply 
nor should it be permitted to result 
in the suppression of different 
thoughts. 

To supplement the statement of 
Riesman quoted at the beginning, 
that people in trying to be similar 
become less free, I should like educa- 
tion to heed the words of Freud 
which Theodore Reik quotes in his 
Listening with the Third Ear: “People 
need not be glued together in order 


to belong together.” 
[Vol. XXVI, No. 3] 


An American Education 
for Students from India 


R. D. LAMBERT anp 
MARVIN BRESSLER 


[Continued from page 133) 


probably that Indian students excel 
in classroom work when there are 
continuities in methodological and 
substantive emphasis between past 
and present training and when 
academic success in America is related 
to future status enhancement. 
Although the Indian students bore 
resentments against imputed inferi- 
ority to their home country as 
evidenced by “discriminatory” prac- 
tices in granting equal credits for 
work done in India, and the absence 
of relevant references to India in the 
classroom, they were generally appre- 
ciative of the American educational 
system. The feature which they 
admired most in American education 
was the presence of “democracy in 
the method of instruction”; the 


feature which they condemned the 
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most was the “climate of fear” 
induced by congressional investigating 


committees. 
[Vol. XXVI, No. 3} 


A Field Trip to German 
Universities 


WALTER CERF 
[Continued from page 140) 


there is only one general style: 
existentialism. 

Existentialism’s victory on the aca- 
demic scene has been followed by 
its victory in the general culture of 
the educated German. I shall give 
only one example of this general 
cultural existentialism. It is an exam- 
ple taken at random from the literary 
columns of the great dailies, which are 
filled with existentialist jargon. In 
a review of a performance of Cost 
Fan Tutti, Fritz Brust says: 


Diese ganze Verkitschung mit einem 
aeusserlichen Nebenbei vieler Personen 

. ist angesichts der hoeheren Sein- 
swelt dieser ganzen Musik etwas voellig 
Wesenloses.* 


What he apparently wants to say 
could be said very simply: 


The trashiness of text and subject is 
completely forgotten under the impact of 
this divine music. 


This would not do, though. Die 
hoehere Seinswelt and das voellig 
Wesenlose have to be brought in. 
If the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung 
permits such highfalutin nonsense to 
fill column after column of its literary 
pages and is yet considered by the 
German intelligentsia the best paper, 


8The only exceptions are the Kantian scholars 
at renga an oasis of sobriety in the desert of 
Being and Nothing. 

‘Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, September 4, 
1953. 
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one can sense the kind of climate 
which existentialism has brought 
about and in which it continues to 


flourish. 
[Vol. XXVI, No. 3] 


Co-ordination of Public 
Higher Education 
in California 
T. C. HOLY anv H. H. SEMANS 
[Continued from page 147) 


the second, there is abundant evi- 
dence, some of which is shown in the 
preceding pages, that neither board 
wishes to proceed on that course of 
action. Consequently the writers 
believe that the two boards, with 
the active and vigorous co-operation 
of their respective executive officers— 
the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion and the President of the Univer- 
sity—will spare no effort to make the 
present machinery for co-operation 
(or some modification of it) effective 
in dealing with the many problems of 


their common concern. 
[Vol. XXVI, No. 3] 


Spelling Aids for Superior 
Students 
[Continued from page 160] 


lish words, almost second nature to 
his teacher, often comes as a stroke 
of revelation to the mathematics or 
science student who has never seen 
any “sense” in English. 

Although simple work with ety- 
mology is kept strictly subordinate 
to the purpose of the course—the 
improvement of the student’s spell- 
ing—it provides an intellectual stim- 
ulus that offsets the dullness of 
necessary drill. Every set of words 
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provides not only examples of prefixes, 
suffixes, and roots which the student 
has already learned, but some further 
the 


adventure in understanding 
history and composition of the 
language. The teacher need go no 


further than supplying the explana- 
tion that helps the student to spell 
a troublesome word—and ideally a 
number of related words. 

I allow the students a cautious 
use of non-rational mnemonic devices, 
which they prefer to call “gimmicks.” 
Miss McCorkle suggests a number of 
these, and good students are clever 
about inventing their own. A man 
may remember the correct spelling 
of bulletin better by noting that the 
last two syllables spell “let in” than 
by analyzing his difficulty as due to 
two obscure vowels. The sequence 
of vowels in privilege is easy if one 
remembers “two 7’s and two e’s.” I 
warn the student, however, against 
overreliance on ‘“‘gimmicks.” Usu- 
ally concentration on a _ particular 
trouble spot is more effective than the 
framing of an elaborate device that 
has to be remembered and that, in 
any case, helps the artificer to spell 
only one word. 

At the end of his course, the 
student can usually spell correctly 
under test conditions 85 to 95 per 
cent of the words he has studied; 
more important, improved marks in 
mechanics on his composition papers 
demonstrate the value of the disci- 
pline to which he has subjected 
himself. Since the emphasis of the 
work has been on self-help, I have 
good hope that he will continue to 
improve through the use of estab- 
lished techniques. I like to think 
that his understanding of his own 
language has been increased as well. 


Short Reviews 


Ro.es AND RELATIONSHIPS IN COUNSEL- 
ING, edited by Ralph F. Berdie. Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1953. 37 pp. (Minnesota 
Studies in Student Personnel Work, 
No. 3). $1.25. 

This pamphlet includes three papers 
from the Second Annual Conference of 
Administrators of College and University 
Counseling Programs held at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in November, 1951. 
John W. Gustad, University of Maryiand, 
defines the concept and areas of counseling 
and stresses that com- 
petent counselors should help clients 
according to their needs, by means of 
methods, to move toward 
the well-defined, realistic goal of being 
happy, productive members of society. 
Ralph f Berdie, University of Minne- 
sota, describes some of the phases of 
the Student Counseling Bureau of the 
University of Minnesota. He discusses 
the methods of communication by which 
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students are informed of the services of 
the Bureau and presents seven basic 
objectives of the Bureau. Harold B. 
Pepinsky, Ohio State University, in 
discussing “Group Procedures in Coun- 
seling” takes as his thesis, “that the 
counseling psychologist can become an 
important meliorative agent in_ his 
culture,” and attempts to provide a 
rationale for counselor psychologists using 
group procedures. These three papers 
provide well-defined areas of comment 
on counseling and present constructive 
suggestions for both individual and group 
counseling as well as a consideration of 
the broader issues of counseling in 
general. 


On Epvucation, dy Sir Richard Living- 
—_, New York: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1954. ix+232 pp. $3.00. 
This book combines 

books previously published and widely 

read under the titles, The Future in 

Education and Education for a World 

Adrift. After more than fifty years in 


this. 
to which they returned. 


Can We Teach Human Relations? 
If So, Is the Result Permanent? 


This monograph gives some of the answers in the context of a large 
industry that runs a Central School for supervisors. 
School the foremen in the groups studied were more human-relations oriented 
than previously, but when they went back to the home plant they lost all 
Further study indicated that the critical factor was the “climate” 
If the boss showed less consideration of subordinates, 
the supervisor did likewise regardless of the Central School. 


After two weeks at 


While formal 


human-relations training may teach the correct answers, in actual operation 
it is the climate that counts. Perhaps the wrong people are getting the 
training. Educators might well look around their own houses and see if 
something analogous is operating there. 


Leadership and Supervision 
in Industry 
By Epwin A. FLetIsHMAN, Epwin F. Harris, anp Harotp A. Burtr 


xiv+712 pages $4.00 cloth, £3.00 paper 


BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
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education, Sir Richard Livingstone, 
former president of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Oxford, has a seasoned approach 


to the problem of what constitutes 
successful education. He rtinently 
points out that one must have some 


acquaintance with life in order to under- 
stand the educational material which is 
presented to him, and he feels quite 
strongly that the years after eighteen 
offer the best time for continuing educa- 
tion above the primary level. He has 
reasoned logically that in order to have 
an educated nation, we must have a 
nation of educated adults, a situation 
which cannot be achieved without con- 
tinuing education throughout adult life. 
He also considers the problems of 
present school systems which do not 
strongly educate young people to become 
good citizens. To have a_ political 
democracy is no real achievement if its 
citizens are not willing and able to 
assume individual responsibilities toward 
sharing the life and problems of the 
community in which they live. 
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Towarp A REGIONAL Program oF Psy- 
CHOLOGICAL RESEARCH AND TRAINING 
IN THE SouTH, sponsored by the Southern 
Regional Education Board. Atlanta, 
Georgia: Southern Regional Education 
Board, 1953. vit+97 pp. 

In January, 1953, on the Emory 
University campus, 105 psychologists, 
psychiatrists, and social workers met 
under the sponsorship of the Southern 
Regional Education Board to help to 
solve some of the major problems of 
increasing the number of psychologists 
and the availability of their services in 
the South. Nine specific objectives were 
set up toward accomplishing this over-all 

rogram. 

Dael Wolfle, secretary of the American 
Psychological Association, in keynoting 
the Conference, emphasized the necessity 
for gauging the profession and its develop- 
ment on the basis of its social utility. 
He discusses in detail the psychological 
resources and needs along these lines in 
the South. 

The Conference was organized into 


junior colleges were establis 


makes enjoyable reading. 
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A NEW RESOURCE FOR COLLEGE 
ADMINISTRATORS, PROFESSORS, PROGRAM 
PLANNERS, PERSONNEL WORKERS 


FOUNDING PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES: LOCAL 
INITIATIVE IN SIX COMMUNITIES 


By ELBERT K. FRETWELL, Jr. 


In view of the current surge in college enrollments, which is once again swamp- 
ing the facilities of four-year institutions, this examination of the problems 
faced and overcome by citizens endeavoring to expand local opportunities in 
higher education is a very pertinent one. 

eae eh conception of the idea to attainment of 
relatively permanent status within the community—is told with insight and 
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The story of how six local public 
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| OUTSTANDING 
| McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


TEXTBOOK OF HEALTHFUL LIVING 


New Fifth Edition. 

By Harotp S. M.D., University of Minnesota. 826 pages, 

$6.00. 
This new revision of a highly successful hygiene text incorporates recent 
advances in the improvement of personal health, in preventive medicine, in 
the prolongation of life, and in public health. It is medically and scientifically 
sound, yet practical and interesting. New materials on rehabilitation of the 
disabled, the relations of smoking to cancer of the lung, the prevention of 
poliomyelitis, Rh incompatibility, etc., have been added. All data, statistics, 
tables, and charts are brought up to date. 


ELEMENTS OF HEALTHFUL LIVING 

New Third Edition. 

By Haroip S. M.D. Ready in May. 
The abridged version of the above textbook, designed for shorter, more 
intensive courses in the subject. While shortening the text, the author has 
retained the flavor of liberal documentation and descriptive clarity which 
gives the longer text its distinctive character. Subject-matter has been 
revised in accord with medical and scientific progress of the last five years. 


SO THIS IS COLLEGE 


By Pau H. Lanois, The State College of Washington. 205 pages, 
text edition, $3.00. 
A sympathetic treatment of the adjustments which inevitably must be made 
when the student moves from high school to college with its intensified social 
and scholastic competition. Written in a warm, lively fashion, it is based on 
the experiences of more than a thousand students. All persons interested in 
these transitional problems of teenagers will find this stimulating reading. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


By Homer KEmMPFER, National Home Study Council. McGraw-Hill 

Series in Education. Ready for fall classes. 
A comprehensive text which treats systematically the problems a practical 
adult educator faces and focuses the findings of research on their solution. 
It emphasizes the changing nature of adult education, its potential impact 
on the total educational pattern, and points the way to an integrated 
“community program of adult education.’’ Adult education is related to 
our accelerating science and technology, and it shows the importance of 
lifelong learning as an instrument of democracy in the future. 


Send for copies on approval 
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BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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six Action Groups in accordance with the 
stated objectives of the work, and 


the recommendations formulated are 
reported individually for each group. 


AMERICAN HicGu Scuoot Stupents Evat- 
UATE THEIR Pus tic ScHooL System, 
by R. Bruce Kirk; THe Consumers 
Look at Practices AND PROCEDURES 
Epvucation, Barron B. Scar- 
borough. Lafayette, Indiana: Purdue 

eference, 1953. 25 pp. $1.25. (Studies 

in Higher Education, LXXXD. 
Mr. Kirk’s article deals with the poll 
conducted on a national basis among 
high-school students along the lines of 
the survey by Elmo Roper on the public- 
school system for Life magazine. This 
uestionnaire was divided roughly into 
three parts dealing, first, with the 
student’s school career; second, with the 
teacher; and, third, with the national 
aspects of education. A discussion is 
given of the polling mechanism and the 
sample, and a detailed analysis of the 
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data is given. In general, it was found 
that by percentage breakdowns, little 
difference between adult and student 
opinions was shown except between 
subgroups of students. Apparently 
“political party preference was the source 
significant differences in opinion.” 
Other varying degrees and types of 
differences are given and discussed, as 
well as a brief discussion of the implica- 
tions and suggestions for further research. 

In Mr. Scarborough’s article (his 
doctoral dissertation), the major purposes 
of this study were stated as: first, “to 
determine what attitudes pupils and 
parents had toward certain school pur- 
poses, ractices, and procedures”; second, 
‘to determine whether or not the 
follow-up poll came from the same 
homogeneous population as Poll Number 
31 of the Purdue Opinion Panel’’; third, 
‘to learn something of the mutual 
understanding between the pupils and 
their parents.” The procedure and treat- 
ment of data are discussed adequately, 
and the general results presented. 
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The Human Career 


A Philosophy of Self-Transcendence 


By RoBert ULIcH, James Bryant Conant Professor of Educa- 
tion, Harvard University 

A noted administrator and student of education, whose 
teachings have influenced several generations of educators 
both in America and in Germany, here offers a mature state- 
ment of belief in our capacities for personal growth and 
human betterment. A naturalistic interpretation which 
finds in the human career a quality of destiny by which man 
transcends himself, this philosophy of life by an outstanding 
educator embodies also a significant philosophy of education 
for all in the teaching profession. “‘A magnum opus, a great 
and rare piece of work.’-—-WILLIAM ERNEST HOCKING, 
Alford Professor Emeritus, Harvard University. $3.50 


The University and Its Publics 


Approaches to a Public Relations Program for Colleges and 

Universities 
By CLARENCE A. SCHOENFELD, University of Wisconsin. 
“A distinguished book—distinguished for its erudition, for 
its meatiness, for its coverage of the proper subjects in good 
depth, for its broad-gauged approach, but most of all 
distinguished for its emphasis on basic philosophy . . .” 
—GORDON A. SABINE, University of Oregon. $4.00 


America’s Resources of Specialized Talent 


The Report of the Commission on Human Resources and 
Advanced Training 
By WOLFLE, Director. most comprehensive 
statistical study so far of our present needs of highly educated 
specialists and a forecast of those needs during the decades 
immediately ahead. That its findings are important to 


educators, who have to produce these specialists . . . hardly 
needs to be asserted.’’—BULLETIN, Association of American 
Colleges. $4.00 
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